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The first of May, or May mornitig, has, for a { throwing water over the fitig-staff, on the Com- , scene. The elegant fountain will be recognized 
long period, been a sort of gala occasion for the | mon, and in sprinkling the assembled multitude as it often appears, casting its powerful jet of 
firemen of Boston, when the companies would | by way of a dessert to their performance. The | water nearly an hundred feet into the air, with 
turn out to try their skill, afid the powers of | scene above represents them thus occupied, and | great body and force. This scene, representing 
_ their respective’ engities with each other, im | is a spirited and lifelike sketch of the spot and our gallant firemen, is a deserved compliment to 


this brave and hardy class of our population, 
who are ever ready to risk life and limb in the 
discharge of their severe and laborious calling, 
Boston firemen have ever sustained a good rame 
, for orderly behaviour and unflinching bravery. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MOTHER'S COUNSEL. 


HE young fisher- 
man uttered the 
last word in a tone 
of sadness, and 
with his forehead 
bowed down upon 
his mother’s hand, 
upon which hot 

> tears dropped one 

after the other like 
rain. 

“ Thou hast spo- 

ken well; thou 

eel hast spoken like a 

man. Heaven give 
thee strength to abide by thy words,” she said, 
impressively. 

“ No more!” he repeated in tones of unutter- 
able anguish. “I see thatI shall destroy her 
hopes, her happiness, her future, if I suffer this 
mad dream of bliss te goon. But it will rend 
my heart !” 

“ Nay, be strong in a sense of rectitude and 
manly consciousness of acting right. Thou wilt 
not hesitate to sacrifice thyself for her, if thou 
lovest her !” 

“ Love her!” 

“ Then reflect that it is for her whom you 
love vou make this sacrifice of never beholding 
her more. As it is, she can never marry in her 
own rank as becomes her, for thou hast her 
heart, for which, nevertheless, thou canst give 
her no return.” 

“No return! True—true. I can give her 
only my heart again. I have no rank, no cas- 
tles, no place at court, no historic name, no 
wealth, no power to return to her. Mother, you 
are wiser than I—far wiser. The dream is past; 
I will see her but once more!” 

“ Nay, not that once !” 

“Can I steal from her away, dear mother ? 
Shall I cease my interviews with her without a 
word of explanation? Shall I add to our sep- 
aration the barb of suspicion that I have done 
aught that makes me ashamed to see her—or 
that she has given me aught of offence? Nay, 
it is becoming that we meet once more—to part 
forever.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, my son. I will trust 
to your good sense that this interview be so con- 
ducted as to release you both from any indiscreet 
pledges of fidelity into which you may both have 
unadvisedly fallen. When will you have this 
interview ?” 

“ This very night.” 

“Thejsooner the better for you both. Now, 
my boy, éxplain to me what you began to do 
when we sat down here—how your boat came 
so dreadfully wrecked.” 

“T deserved it, I see, since we have had this 
talk together. I will explain in a few words. 
You know, perhaps, that young Lord Rudolph 
has returned te the castle within a few days?” 

“J heard so from your cousin Anne.” 

“ Anne? yes, she knows everything that goes 
on gt Castle Vane.” 

“ 4Aune speaks of the Lady Catharine in the 
warmest praise” 

* How cap any one do otherwise? All love 
her who approach her; and, alas, all may ap- 
proach her hereafterbut me. I alone am w be 
exiled from her sweet presence. But hear what 


boat. While I was listlessly rocking on the 
swell, waiting for the fish to take the hook, and 
gazing upon the towers of the castle, and think- 
ing of Lady Catharine, I fell asleep and dreamed. 
I dreamed that I had won her hand, and that I 
led her up to the high altar in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where a mitred archbishop united us in holy 
marriage. I recollect that the king was present 
and all his nobles, and—” 

“ The king !” exclaimed his mother, with sur- 
prise, “ you know we have no king; the judges 
have put him to death.” 

“I know it, mother; but in my dream I saw 
the king, or a king, and he seemed to smile on 
me, and to give me honor with the proudest of 
his nobles; and I thought I was clad in the 
robes of an earl, and wore an earl’s coronet.” 

“ These dreams are nothing, my son.” 

“But this made a deep impression upon me 
when I awoke; but I must confess my heart 
sank within me when my opening eyes fell only 
upon my coarse fishing clothes and poor fishing 
boat, with the few lines and hooks and tubs 
that constituted all my earthly wealth.” 

“A fit gift to bestow upon a noble bride, 
Guilford,” said his mother, in a slightly ironical 
tone, quite unusual to her. “Take a lesson 
from your dream, and let your common sense 
see that you are never likely to exchange your 
poor estate as a fisherman for the regal splendor 
you beheld in Westminster Hall.” 

“You are right, mother. I will try and im- 
press the lesson upon my heart. It was past 
noon when I awoke, and I found that the flood 
tide had swung my vessel close in under the 
land, and that Castle Vane was towering high 
in the air above my head. As the day was still 
cloudless and unfit for fishing, I landed and 
roamed along the beach, and endeavoring to de- 
tect traces of the small footstep which had the 
evening before wandered there by my side. I 
also gathered every pretty shell that met my eye 
for the grotto which Lady Catharine was making 
in the garden of the castle. In this pleasurable 
occupation the afternoon ‘vore away, and at 
length I returned to my boat. But imagine my 
joy when I beheld the Lady Catharine seated in 
it, engaged in sketching the castle and rock. 

“*]T saw your boat, and took the liberty, Guil- 
ford,’ she said, smiling in that captivating way, 
which almost made me lose my senses. ‘I at 
first stood on the large stone half surrounded by 
the water there, but the tide coming in, I was 
afraid I should be caught by it, and so I ex- 
changed it for the boat. I see you have some 
beautiful shells.’ 

* Yes, Lady Kate,” I answered, with that 
trembling of the voice without which I never 
could speak to her. I have some here we have 
never seen. But you do not get a good view 
of the castle so nearly under it; let me push out 
further from the shore, so that you can embrace 
the whole at one view. 

“ She thanked me ; and getting into the boat, 
I pushed from the beach, and hoisting the sail, 
ran out a hundred fathoms and there brought 
my little vessel to, and sat down and watched 
her, as with taste and skill she transferred the 
outlines of her father’s castle to a leaf of the 
portfolio before her. While she drew we con- 
versed, I know not about what; but the time 
flew by unmarked. She had finished her sletch, 
and was admiring its faithfulness, when a flaw 
of wind suddenly struck us from the gap in the 
cliff, and blew so hard that I was comp:lled to 


I have to say touching the injury done to my 


run before it for ten or twelve minutes. But 


after getting an offing of half a league, it de- 
creased so much in strength th .t I was able to 
lay up to it, and prepared to revurn to the foot 
of the castle rock. But Lady Kate, ng the 
danger was passed, and delighted at finding her- 
self so far out in the channel, entreated me not 
to return immediately, but sail farther out and 
let her try and catch a fish or two with me. To 
this I consented, and reaching the fishing ground, 
I was soon engaged in teaching her how to 
catch the fish, which now began to take the hook 
freely. While we were thus engaged, my whole 
thoughts full of the happy consciousness of her 
presence, we were suddenly startled by a loud 
shout. Looking up, I beheld a green gilded 
yacht of about twenty tons burthen, standing 
towards us at a rapid rate, hauled close on her 
wind. Ather helm I recognized the haughty 
figure of Lord Rudolph, whose face was livid 
with fierce passion. There were half a dozen 
other persons on board, four of whom were the 
crew. He steered straight for me, and I saw 
that his intention was to sink me. He called 
me by all manner of opprobrious epithets as he 
came near, and I perceived that he was bent on 
equally destroying both Lady Catharine and 
myself. My sails were brailed dp, and I had no 
time to get out of his way; but seeing he was 
aiming to strike me amidships, I succeeded with 
an oar in turning the bow of my boat so as to 
receive the shock there. The moment of collis- 
ion, two of the crew, by his previous order, 
sprang on board, and taking the Lady Catharine 
up, regained the yacht with her. The shock 
drove the bows of my boat in, and she began to 
fill. The yacht, recoiling from the contact, glid- 
ed past across the bows, and as Lord Vane 
saw me making efforts to keep my boat from 
going down, he laughed like a fiend, and then 
deliberately aiming a short gun at me, discharged 
it. J should have been killed by the ball if Lhad 
not thrown myself upon my face. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“The next moment the yacht was far to lee- 
ward, and J was left alone with my sinking boat! 
What a moment of shame, disappointment and 
bitterness was that to me! What an hour of 
happiness had been suddenly interrupted! I 
now turned my whole attention to saving my 
boat and my life. But my ears were rended by 
the cries of Lady Kate to her brother, not to let 
me perish. But I could hear his scornful laugh 
only in reply. 

“By great exertions, my dear mother, I 
reached the cove as you saw; but if I had been 
half a mile further out, I should certainly have 
been lost. Now, mother, you know all. I have 
unfolded to you the secret of my life. You are 
my only confidant. Perhaps I have done wrong 
in encouraging tliis sweet friendship on the part 
of Lady Kate. But should I dash the cup of 
bliss to the ground! I was not wise enough to 
know that it was charged with sorrow to us both. 
I can now look on all with your eyes. I see 
that I have been in the wrong, and that I have 
been inflicting a positive injury upon her whom 
I would die to serve. Isee it—I see itall! I 
cannot so much“ blame Lord Vane for wishing 
to break off a friendship that was laden with so 
much future evil.” 

“T am glad to see you take this view of it, 
Guilford. It shows me that you are still as good 
and generous and just as I always have believed 
you to be. No doubt that Lady Catharine loves 
you; but do you think—now hear me put the 
question with calmness—do you think she would 
listen to you with anything less than with sur- 
prise and scorn, if you proposed seriously for her 
hand ?” 

Guilford shook his head, but made no reply. 

“] fear that such a proposal from you would 
open her eyes,which seem to have been strangely 
blinded, and lead her to see the true position in 
which you stood to each other. It would break 
the spell effectually. Doubtless she, as well as 
yourself, has never asked of her heart or judg- 
ment where all this would end.” 

“I will see her once more, and then we part 
forever—unless—” Here a certain proud light 
shone in his fine eyes, and he rose to his feet. 

“Unless what, Guilford?” asked his mother, 
with anxiety, fearing all his resolutions were 
about to be turned into thin air. 

“Unless I can render myself worthy of her, 
mother !” 

“Worthy of her! Indeed, so far as truth and 
honor and manly comeliness are concerned, you 
are worthy the love of any maiden, methinks, 
Guilford ; but these count nought in the sum of 
qualifications which he who would wed a lord’s 
daughter must bring to his aid.” 


“I may yet make myself worthy of her, moth- 
er. In the books of history which she has loaned 
me, and which we have read together, are ac- 
counts of lowly born youths having risen to 
thrones, and to wed kings’ daughters. Nothing 
is impossible to love and ambition.” 

“That was in the days of Romaunt, long 
since ago, my boy. Such things do not happen 
now.” 

“No one knows. What is enacting now! 
Wht is President of England, and who sits in 
the seat of its long line of descended kings? Is 
it not Oliver Cromwell, who rose from the ranks 
of the people? Even Lord Rudolph Vane must 
lift his cap to this man of humble origin.” 

“True, my son! the people have the power.” 

“ Yes, and the nobles hold their castles and 
thelr coronets at the will of the Lord Protector. 
Because I am a fisherman now, shall I of neces- 
city always be one? Thanks to the teachings of 
the Lady Catharine, I have knowledge and 
learning, and know how to hold suck place as 
my good fortune may perchance elevate me to. 
From this day I doff the fisher’s jacket, and go 
and offer my services to the Admiral of the fleet, 
now in the Thames and preparing to sail against 
the Dutch. There all grades are open to talent 
and aspiration, and with the star of Lady Kate’s 
love shining ever above the horizon of my future, 
I shall yet win some place worthy of her.” 

“ Ah, my son, you do not reflect that a suc- 
cessful officer under Cromwell’s power would be 
an unsuccessful wooer for the hand of a daugh- 
ter of so proud and royal a noble as Lord Vane. 
Dost thou forget how these nobles hate the Pro- 
tector ?” 

“ True—true! I should only defeat my aim,” 
he answered, gloomily, as this sunshine of hope 
faded away into the shadows of his darkening 
destiny. “And what is more true, I am in heart 
a king’s subject. I have been taught by you and 
my father to honor the king, and to look upon 
Cromwell asan usurper. Nothing but the hope— 
now dashed to the ground—of winning Lady 
Kate through honors gained under the Protector’s 
flag, would have suggested to me the idea of 
offering myself to him. My heart is with the ex- 
iled and hunted young King Charles; but to 
share his fallen fortunes I should be no nearer 
my ambitious hopes. Mother, advise me! +I 
know not what todo. I can never forget Lady 
Catharine. I must loye her while life endures ; 
and while I live, it must be with the faint, far off 
hope that kind fate will one day smile upon my 
love, and with the sunshine of joy dissipate all 
the clouds that now hang around me.” 

“ My advice is, my boy, to remain where yon 
are, and try and forget the Lady Catharine, as 
much so as if she were dead and buried.” 

“ Be it so! I will try,” answered Guilford, in 
tones scarcely audible to his mother’s ears. He 
then suffered her to embrace him, to breathe a 
word or two of consolation into his heavy heart, 
and then entered the house. 

It was already twilight, for the sun had gone 
down behind the blue Hampshire hills while 
they sat in the green porch holding the conversa- 
tion we have above recorded. 

In a few moments he came forth, and was 
passing out of the gate. 

“ Leave ro room, Guilford, for a second inter- 
view,” whispered his mother, impressively. 

“It shall be the last,” he answered with deep 
emotion modulating the sounds of his voice. 

At the gate he met a fair young girl of eight- 
een, clad in a neat chintz gown, and coarse but 
becoming straw hat. 

“Good even, cousin Anne, he said, as he 
passed her. 

“ Good even, Guilsord,” she responded. 

“Aunt, what makes Guilford so sad?” she 
asked, looking after him. 

“ He has a heavy sorrow at heart, child,” an- 
swered the mother, in a tone of sympathy. — 
“ Heaven hold him strong under it.” 


CHAPTER V. 
COUSIN ANNE GREY—A SURPRISE. 


Tue maiden who betrayed this interest in 
the young man was Anne Grey, his cousin, and 
the adopted child of her aunt, his mother. She 
was a beautiful girl of eighteen, with dark brows 
and eyes, and handsome cheeks and lips, and a 
neat figure, buoyant with the elasticity of health. 
She had daily employment at the castle by Lady 
Vane, who gave occupation to several maidens 
of humbie degree in the art of embroidery, a 
pursuit then much in vogue with the high-born 
dames of England. 
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Every morning for two years past, Anne had 
gone to the castle to pass the day in the large 
hall or working-room, where the lady of the 
‘castle, seated in the midst of her half-score of 
maidens, either taught them difficult figures in 
the pattern by her own example, or passed from 
one to the other giving directions. 

“Have you completed that battle piece of 
Hastings’s field yet?” asked dame Graham of 
Anne, as the latter seated herself by the frugal 
supper prepared for her and Guilford, but which 
the latter had left untouched. 

“Not yet, aunt; we expect to complete it by 
June. We have been already twenty-one months 
upon it. We had to wait three weeks for the 
arrival of the young lord before we could finish 
his figure.” 

“ What, does my young lord figure in the tap- 
estry 

“ Yes, as one of the king’s youthful knights. 
He has taken a good many sittings, and the 
portrait is to the life; but Lady Vane draws 
and works in the features herself, while we only 
work the surcoat and armor.” 

“ What think you of my young lord ?” 

“ Something bold and free, methinks.” 

“So I fancied, if he be like other nobles of his 
degree. I hope, child, he hath not noticed 
thee.” 

“T like not his looks at all, aunt. He hath 
twice spoken to me ina manner that has made 
my cheek burn. I would gladly find some ex- 
cuse not to go up to the castle until he shall be 
gone back to London.” 

“Tell not thy cousin Guilford of this.” 

“Nay, he would care little. He careth not 
for me,” she answered, changing color. 

“ Ah, and is it this way blows the wind, my 
child ?” 

“ Which way, aunt?” 

“T see thou lovest Guilford more than thou 
shouldst as a relative.” 

“I did not say so, aunt. Yet who can help 
liking him? Does not every one like him? 
Nay, I have heard the fair Lady Catharine 
speak of him to me with passing commendation. 
But Guilford never thinks of me or any other 
maiden.” 

“* And how like you the Lady Catharine ” 

“ She is fair and good as an angel. We all 
love her. She is nothing like Lord Rudolph, 
her brother; and methinks he is something harsh 
towards her betimes as becometh not a brother.” 

“So I hear.” 

“ Aunt, what aileth Guilford to-night ?” 

“ He is ill at ease. I warrant me he'll be bet- 
ter and wiser to-morrow. But here comes in 
some neighbor. See who it is.” 

Anne rose up, and advancing to the door, 
started back with a cry of surprise, as she be- 
held stride in two of Cromwell’s soldiers, armed 
with harquebus and broad-sword, and wearing 
the well known badge of the parliamentary ar- 
my. Instantly dame Graham, with that in- 
stinctive sense of propriety and self-possession 
which never forsook her, though she trembled in 
her inmost soul at beholding the shadows of 
these two men crossing her threshold, advanced 
and said civilly : 

“ Enter, friends, and refresh yourselves. We 
were just at supper. If you will take seats, you 
shall cheerfully have whatever our poor larder 
can furnish.” 

The soldiers sat down without ceremony, as if 
they felt perfectly at home, and were accustomed 
to the civility which they met with. One ofthem 
was a tall, thin, cadaverous man, with dark, an- 
gular brows, sallow cheeks, and straight black 
hair for a beard, while that upon his head was 
cropped short like that of a modern convict. He 
was armed in a formidable manner, and was 
altogether a formidable looking person—a sort 
of cross between a puritan saint and a robber of 
the Rhine. His comrade was shorter by the 
head, girded full twenty inches more by the 
waist, had a bald bullet head, and no beard. His 
eyes were small and twinkling, and the corners 
of his mouth, which naturally were inclined to 
turn laughingly upwards, were drawn down in a 
sanctimonious curve, that eéch moment required 
his attention to keep so. The names of these 

two worthies were respectively “ Strait-gate” 
and “Broad-way.” The first five minutes 
Strait-gate occupied in saying a long grace, to 
which Broad-way responded an unctuous amen. 
They then fell to work upon the fish and ashes 
cakes before them; and having taken off the 
edge of their appetite, they began to use their 
eyes, now in scanning the room, then the face 
and dress of dame Graham, and lastly, but more 
lingeringly, the pretty’ countenance of Anne 
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Grey, who sat aloof in the window, trying to 
withdraw as much from observation as she could. 

“So, dame, thou seemest to subsist by the 
travail of fishing? Verily it is a gospel trade, 
and thou shouldst thrive. This comely maiden 
is thy daughter I do peradventure ?” 

This was spoken by Strait-gate. 

“ My niece, your worship.” 

“Come hither, maid, and let me see if thou 
art well favored,” said Broad-way. “They do 
say that much eating of fish doth improve the 
complexion.” 

But Anne, as soon as she saw that she was 
particularly noticed, tripped out of the cottage. 

“ Verily and yea, the maiden hath fled. She 
hath no need to fear the soldiers of the Lord and 
of Gideon. We war against kings, and not 
against women.” 

“ And how fares my Lord Cromwell, gentle- 
men ?” 

“Marry come up! How should he but do 
well, who is next to king David in power, and 
Solomon in wisdom. Nevertheless, thou show- 
est thy reverence for him, good dame, by asking. 
Where is thy husband ?” 

“Dead, this seven years, sirs.” 

“Hast thou no man about?” asked Broad- 
way, cocking his half-shut eye at the oars and 
sails that stood in the corner. 

“Ihave a son, a young man of four-and- 
twenty.” 

“ Where is he, dame ?” 

“ He has gone forth on some affairs of his 
own.” 

“ Very well; when he comes back we shall 
doubtless see him,—for by your leave, we will 
quarter with you a few days.” 

“Such poor comforts as my humble roof 
affords are at your service,” answered the dame, 
thankful that there were but two of them, when 
there might have been more. 

After the men had well eaten, and quaffed 
strong waters from well filled flasks which they 
carried at their belts, they walked forth, saying 
they would ere long be back to stay for the 
night. They had not been five minutes depart- 
ed, when a man entered with the familiar air of 
a village gossip. He was dressed in a patched 
and torn doublet, hose down at the leg, a coarse 
tunic, and slouched hat. Moreover, his fiery- 
red nose showed that he was much given to ale- 
house potations. 

“ Ah, dame, how be it all wi’ ye? How is the 
pretty lass Anne? Where is master Guilford? 
Strange news come to town. Hope you haven't 
heard .it first. Stirring times these—stirring, 
piping hot times! Thank the Lord I was born 
in these stirring times !” 

With this the new comer rubbed his palms 
together, and spoke with great volubility, like a 
man over-earnest to be the first to turn the fasset 
of a barrel of news. 

“ Why, what hath happened, Master Digby ?” 
asked the dame. 

“Then you've not heard it? Good; you'll 
soon know it, for they'll be upon you. Why, a 
whole company o’ parliamentary soldiers march- 
ed down into the port just at sunset, and have 
stacked their arms at the Whale and Gudgeon. 
There they are, drinking and singing psalms, 
and looking as warlike as Gog and Magog. O, 
it’s terrible to see their long broadswords and 
open-mouthed harquebusses, at the end of every 
one of which hangs a true man’s life.” 

“ We've had two of them here already,” said 
the dame. 

“ What! you don’t say they have been here ?” 

“ There is where they have eaten but ten min- 
utes agone. They say they are going to quarter 
here.” 

“Dear, bless us! what stirring times. But 
did they tell you what they came here for! I 
warrant me I have that piece of news for you 

“ We did not ask them, and I did not care to 
be too inquisitive.” 

“Just like you. Well, I know. Listen, Miss 
Anne. The king’s son, Prince Charles, has 
made a break from some place where they had 
him penned in, away off in the Scot’s country 
a-north; and the Protector’s got certain news 
he’s trying to fly across the seas. So, you un- 
derstand, he has sent vessels to every port where 
he could, to keep watch, and to examine every 
boat that puts off; and here, on the south of 
England, he has sent troops to guard the coast, 

and especially every place where there are fish- 
ing boats. So at this moment there is not a 
chance for the prince to get out of England 
without being seen and taken. All along the 
coast Cromwell's soldiers are quartered, and are 


| for their pains,” said Anne. 


to keep strict watch. All this I learned from 
one of the troop, who used to be an old crony of 
mine when the old king was alive.” 

“Poor Prince Charles!” sighed the fisher- 
man’s widow ; “he is, I fear, destined to fall into 
the hands of his enemies.” 

“We must speak low when we mention his 
name, dame,” answered Digby. “But good 
night; I must go, for I’ve got to tell the news to 
a good many. Stirring times—stirring times! 
Good night, fair Miss Anne.” 

With these words, the village news-bearer 
hastened from the cottage. 

“Ido really hope they will have their labor 
“Poor Prince 
Charles has been hunted till he has no place left 
to hide his head.” 

“Tt is to be hoped he may escape.” 

“ Aunt, there is some one looking in upon us 
at the back window!” suddenly exclaimed 
Anne. 

The dame turned her head, and as she did so 
the window was raised, and a man stepped into 
the room. His appearance struck them with 
surprise and curiosity. He wore a plain peas- 
ant’s dress, soiled and travel worn, an old fur 
cap, that covered his eyes and nearly concealed 
his features, which were pale and well shaped. 
There was an air of superiority about him that 
led dame Graham to suspect that he was some 
one of the nobles in disguise, who were lurking 
about England in considerable numbers, with 
prices set upon their heads. He seemed ready 
to sink with fatigue, as supporting himself on 
the edge of the table, he said faintly, but in a 
voice of singular courtesy : 

“ You are women—you are compassionate— 
give me a few hours shelter. I am pursued, and 
throw myself on your mercy.” 

“ Come—follow me,” quietly said the dame, 
speaking with decision and promptness. “ Anne, 
place that food in his han 

A plate of provisions from the table was 
handed to him by the maiden, and he followed 
dame Graham out of the room like one accus- 
tomed to ask and find shelter in this manner.— 
There was a ladder in the adjoining apart- 
ment which led to a loft. 

* Aseend this and you will find a bed and 
security. Make no noise. As soon as my son 
comes, we will seek a more secure place of shel- 
ter. There are two of the parliamentary soldiers 
quartered in the house, but they shall not sus- 
pect your presence. Who you are I ask not; I 
only wish that it were the prince, save that I 
should be grieved to see my prince so hardly 
driven by his foes.” 

He pressed her hand gratefully, and ascended 
the ladder, which, at her direction, he drew up 
after him. He then closed the opening, so that 
no sign of the trap was apparent from below.— 
She then returned to ‘Anne, whom she impressed 
with the importance of keeping the secret of the 
presence of the fugitive from every ear. 

“ Have you any idea who it is, aunt ?” 

“T have my guess. Itis either the prince 
himself, or one of his friends.” 

“QO, that it were the prince, and we could got 
him safe across the channel!” exclaimed the 
beautiful girl with warmth. 

“ This is sooner said than executed. I sin- 
cerely pray that it may not be the Prince Charles, 
for Ido not see how we could protect hin.— 
These soldiers will doubtless pry into every nook 
and corner of the house. But Guilford will soon 
be in, when I will consult with him.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
A CONCEALED GUEST. 


Tue good dame then went to work to pre- 
pare some drink of ale and French brandy, which 
latter article the fishermen on the south coast, 
from their nearness to France, had always cheap- 
ly and in ample quantities in their households. 
Having made the potation hot, and seasoned it 
well with spices, she sent Anne with it to give 
it to their concealed guest, while she herself re- 
mained to watch the emtrance to the cottage 
that no one might come in unobserved. Anne, 
on entering the back apartment of the hut, care- 
fully closed and bolted the door between, and 
then drawing a rough table beneath the trap, 
she got upon it and knocked lightly with the end 
of a broom upon the ceiling above her head. 

“ Sir cavalier?” she said, softly. 

“ What, maiden ?” asked the voice of the con- 
cealed fugitive, speaking through a crevice in 
the floor. 

“ Open and take this warm negus which my 


aunt hath prepared for thee. We know you 
must suffer from thirst and fatigue, for we have 
heard of the great hardships the friends of Prince 
Charles have gone through to keep from being 
captured.” 

The trap was carefully lifted, and the arm of 
the wanderer was thrust down for the flagon 
which the maiden reached uptohim. As he 
took it he tapped her hand with his fingers, in 
token of his gratitude, and said in a voice ha- 
bitually subdued to the lowest undertone : 

“Thanks and blessings upon thee and thy 
good aunt, maiden. Heaven surely directed me 
hither. Are you confident that I can be con- 
cealed here ?” 

“ At least till my cousin Guilford ean think of 
some other place ; and he will soon be in.” 

“ And who is thy cousin Guilford ?” 

“The son of my aunt; end though but a fish- 


erman’s son, and himself a fisherman, he is a” 


true friend to the prince, and prays for his safe- 
ty, as well as do I and my aunt.” 

“Thanks, thanks, maiden. This beverage 
will revive me and make me forget my day's 
fatigues.” 

“ Quick, sir cavalier, shut the trap down. I 
hear voices.” * 

The stranger immediately closed the boards 
and leaping to the floor from the table, the 
maiden removed it against the wall, and unbolt- 
ing the door returned to the front room. Voices 
of men im loud talk were still heard outside. 

“ Didst give it to him?” asked her aunt, in an 
under tone. 

“Yes, aunt, and he was so grateful, and so 
civil spoken; and his hand. as he reached it 
down, was as fair as a born lady’s.” 

“Without doubt; these court cavaliers do 
nought of work, being rich, but aid the king 
with their heads in council. How fortunate 
he did not come in when the soldiers were here.” 

“ Perhaps he was wateliing outside the win- 
dow till they went away.” 

“ But it was bold in him to come in hep-3s 
they had so lately left.” 

“Poor gentleman, aunt! Perhaps he had no 
other chance for safety. Ihave heard a story 
of a hunted deer after being pursued from every 
covert, at length fly for shelter beneath the horse 
of the hunter. But here comes the men ?” 


“ Now, Anne, let not our looks or manner or 
words betray to these soldiers that we have a 
secret to keep.” 

While the good woman was giving this piece 
of caution to her niece, the two parliamentary 
troopers came in, making noise enough with 
their heavy boots and jingling swords for half a 
score of modern dragoons. 

“ Well, mistress, we have been taking a survey 
of thy premises around, walking «bout thereof 
as the Israelites circumvented tie walls of 
‘Jericho; but verily, not seven times, for we had 
no desire that thy walls should fall down, con- 
sidering that we look for them to give us shelter 
to-night. Here, maiden, take the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon !” 

With this, Broad-gate, who had seated his un- 
wieldy form upon a bench by the table, un- 
buckled his huge sword and handed it to Anne, 
who took it, though it required no little strength 
to lift it with its iron seabbard, and hung it upon 
a wooden peg near the window. 

“ And take thou this fiery sword, lass, and put 
it safely on yonder beckets,” said Strait-gate, 
with a solemn, nasal drawl. “Phuf! verily, 
brother Broad-way, I smell the savor of strong 
waters, spiced and fragrant as the incense Of 
Aaron, that flowed down his garment skirts 
unto!” 

“ Yea, the flavor thereof'ascendeth to my nos- 
trils like the odors of the lily of the valley of 
many colors. Dame, whence ariseth this de- 
lectable odor?” asked Broad-way, snitiffing the 
air of the room about him like a bull of Ba- 
shan; while Strait-gate, erect and thin visaged, 
in his chair, rolled his eyes on all sides to dis- 
cover whence came the fragrance which had so 
captivated their virtue. 

“ Tt is but the fumes of a negus which I have 
been making. My son will be in soon, and as 
the night is something chilly, and as he has 
gone out without his supper, I would give him 
some refreshment when he comes in.” 

“Verily thou art a mother in Israel,” an- 
swered Broadway. “Suppose thou regardest 
us as thy sons in Jacob and thy ‘posterity in 
Abraham, and give us of the negus even, verily, 
as Jacob gave to Esau of the pottage when he 
was a hungry.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The coach is one of the most elegant vehicles 
and equipage which the New Yorkers, with their | of the kind ever built in this country. It is made 
characteristic generosity, have presented to Mrs. | of the richest materials, and finished in a style 
Fillmore, the president’s lady. The horses were | that reflects credit on the artizans employed to 
presented by the ladies of Albany, at a cost of | do the work. The body and running gear are 
$1000. The entire cost of this magnificent and | painted a rich claret or wine color, and the door 
beautifu) present was $2600. panels are relieved by a very neat and artistical 


The above engraving represents the vehicle 


MRS. FILLMORE’S CA 


KRIAGE, 
painting, representing the coat of arms of the 
State and City of New York combined, with the 
motto “ Excelsior” nicely defined in a scroll. 
The whole exterior is such as will excite uni- 
versal admiration. The interior, to be fully ap- 
preciated, must be seen. The seats, the sides, 
front and back, are covered with rich blue wa- 


tered silk, through which a vine or sprigs of 
white run, that in a glare of light resembles bur- 
nished silver. 

A set of harness accompanies it, finished in 
an original manner, in perfect keeping with the 
whole. The carriage was made by Wood, Tom- 
linson & Co., 410 Broadway, New York. 


DESTRUCTION OF MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE. 


When we gave an illustration of this famous 
structure in a former number of the Companion, 
we little thought how soon we should have to 
ehronicle its destruction and the melancholy fate 
of the faithful keepers who risked and lost their | 


Onr artist has endeavored to represent the final 
overthrow of the light, in accordance with the 
best evidence gathered by Mr. Bennett,the agent. 

It was regarded as a structure of great 


of many severe gales. The structure was com- 
posed of iron throughont. 


was at about half-past three o’clock on Wednes- 
| strength, but it could not withstand the fury of | day afternoon, and #@ light was not seen burn- 
lives in the endeavor to keep this important | the elements on Wédnesday night, the 16th ult., | ing that night. About four o’clock, on the sub- 
beacon lit. as a warning to the homewardbound. | although, unharmed, it had sustained the shock | sequent morning, Mr. Bennett, the keepefj was 


The last time that the light was seen standing 


on the beach, and discovered, strewed all around, 
fragments of the building. Parts of the residence 
room and of the lantern itself, were on the beach, 
and also portions of the bedding. 


time of the disaster. having been detained in the 


city by business connected with his official duties. 


* 


Mr. Bennett himself was not in the light at the 
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RANCHE ON THE CHAGRES RIVER. 

The Ranche, represented by our artist, is sit- 
uated a few miles above the mouth ef the wind- 
ing Chagres River, and is often visited by trav- 
ellers to repose under the large lime tree on the 
bank, while others of the party provide a repast 
from the stores their boat may contain; for, be- 
yond a few huevos their hens may provide, a 
bunch of bananas from the tree in the fore- 
ground, or a cocoa-nut from the palo alto in the 
rear—a native’s bamboo hut, thatched with the 
woven fibre of the palm-leaf, furnishes few re- 
freshments suited to the stomach of one unac- 
customed to a roasted monkey or a boiled iguana, 
delicacies which the hombres are far from bestow- 
ing upon those who cannot appreciate their ex- 
cellence! The natives seem to live with little 
labor, and are a polite and cleanly race, bathing 
daily—and such as wear much clothing usually 
have it in good condition. They shave the 
heads of their children, from the crown to the 
back ot the neck, and let them rum naked. The 
usual diet is the plantain, banana, yam, cocoa- 
nut—-with an occasional monkey, or an iguana 
| or green lizard. 
Their huts are well constructed of upright 


bamboos, and thatched with. grass or palm-leaf— 
usually consisting of a single room and a garret 
| or sleeping loft, reached by: as: ending a notched 
| pole, where a rattling floor of cane is covered 
with a few stiff and dry hides. 

In this engraving is faithfully represented a 
very usual scene upon the Chagres River, where 
a party has landed for refreshment and repose. 
Our artist has delineated: this scene with great 
accuracy and beauty. 
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The good people of Gotham seem to possess 
an irresistible desire to change their residences 
on the first of May annually, and the ludicrous 
scenes produced by everybody, and everybody's 
furniture, being in the street at the same time, 
has been the subject of many a humorous poem 


and laughable prose sketch. Our artist has ta- 
ken his cue from life, and the mad scene he has 
given us above is no exaggeration upon the ac- 
tual truth. Porters, draymen, men, women and 
children, horses and carts, dogs and pigs, all 
seem licensed on this day to run wild and un- 


7. 


restrained ; but to appreciate the picture one 
must have been in New York on the first of 


May, and run the risk of his life, by being run 


over and trampled upon by the motley crowd of 


men and animals. In New England now, the 
first of May is @ sort of rural holiday, when 


people go into the country for a breath of fra- 
grant and pure air, and to join each other in the 
festivities often of dancing about the May pole 
as they used to do in olden times, and as we is- 
lustrated in our last number. The first of May 
in New York is a very different occasion. 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


THE DOOMED SHIP. 
A LEGEND OF SALEM IN OLDEN TIME. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


URING the last half of the seventeenth 
century, the good people of New England 
were much exercised in spirit by the belief that 
the powers of darkmess had been let loose to 
tempt their fidelity, to combat their principles, 
and to work dire revenge in their ranks. Their 
clerical guides were not above the prejudices and 
superstitions of that day when witchcraft was 
solemnly recognized as an actual and existing 
offence, and when, to doubt its existence was 
regarded a proof of infidelity. Credulity is con- 
tagious, and the imaginary horrors of a few 
weak and fear-stricken minds were communica- 
ted to the entire population. The stern colonist 
who feared the face of no mortal fo-, whose 
dauntless valordefied alike the savage bast and 
the no less savage Indian, trembled like < child 
at the thought that his footsteps in the iorest 
were beset by evil beings not of this world. His 
senses bewildered by fear, imagination lent an 
exaggerated form and color to the most natural 
phenomena, and earth, air and ocean teemed 
with supernatural prodigies. The hoot of an 
owl was construed into the mocking cry of a 
sprite, and the roar of a.midnight tempest into 
the howls of a legion of demons. Men saw 
armies battling in the air, and heard at midnight 
the sound of drums and trumpets. Sometimes 
flights of fiery arrows streamed across the mid- 
night sky, and though they were doubtless the 
shafts of the Aurora Borealis, still the souls of 
the gazers sank within them as if they had wit- 
nessed awful prodigies, foretelling war and 
bloodshed. The Rev. Cotton Mather has re- 
corded scores of these prodigious phenomena,and 
it is on his narrative that the following wild tale 
is based. . 

At a small inn that stood near the water side 
at Salem, and was kept by Hezekiah Peabody, 
a pious and righteous citizen, a seafaring man 
sojourned while the vessel of which he was the 
captain, was being got ready for sea. From the 
window of his chamber, the captain could at any 
time have a view of the “ Noah’s Dove,” a large 
ship freighting for England. He was a hard- 
favored man, reserved and taciturn in his de- 
meanor. Though conforming in every particu- 
lar to the Puritan style of dress, wearing a sad- 
colored doublet and cloak without any orna- 
ment, still there was a marked individuality 
in his countenance. Shaggy, black eyebrows 
overhung his deep cavernous eyes, and hard lines 
were drawn across his bronzed checks. One or 
two fang-like teeth projecting from his lips, and 
visible even through his thick, grizzled mous- 
tache, gave him the unenviable expression of a 
bull-dog. No one could approach him without 
a shudder. Yet there was no fault to find with 
his behaviour. He was a punctual attendant at 
meeting, rigidly kept the Sabbath, and main- 
tained the strictest discipline among his crew. 

But sometimes, late at night, Hezekiah Pea- 
body, engaged in looking over his scores and 
accounts, heard Captain Mark Walford walking 
to and fro in his apartment with a heavy step, 
as if he were treading the deck of his ship, and 
at such times, he would give utterance to the 
deepest groans that ever came from a human 
breast. Once when Deacon Peabody (the pub- 
lican was also a deacon) ‘ventured to suggest to 
his strange guest the propriety of sending for a 
clergyman to ease his mind, he was struck dumb 
by the ferocious expression of the captain’s face, 
and a motion he made with his right hand as if 
seeking some secret weapon in his vest. The 
inn-keeper did not renew the subject, for he had 
not the valor of a mouse, and besides, his guest 
always paid his reckoning punctually in good 
red gold of Spanish coinage. But he told his 
wife in confidence that he feared the captain was 
troubled with an evil spirit, and her confidential 
hints to all her neighbor gossips contrived to 
awaken an uneasy feeling with regard to him 
throughout the town. 

The crew were as orderly and pious, in all 
outward seeming, as the captain, and though the 
“Noah’s Dove” somewhat belied her pacific 
name, in mounting six guns and being provided 
with a formidable stand of heavy Spanish mus- 
kets, with a liberal supply of cutlasses, still it 
was averred that the danger of meeting pirates 
on the ocean sufficiently warranted this “ dread- 


ful note of preparation.” 


Several persons had engaged passage on board 


the ship, and strange to say, these individuals 
refused to listen to any of the mysterious mur- 
murings against the captain. It appeared as if 
they were as blindly prepossessed in his favor as 
the others were prejudiced against him. 


and handsome married couple, strangers in the 
town, arrived and took lodgings at Deacon Pea- 
body’s, after which the young man had engaged 
passage for himself an wife on board the 
“Noah’s Dove.” The husband was a manly 
and engaging person, and the lady ravishingly 
beautiful. She was evidently not of Saxon ori- 
gin; her accent, and, above all, her dark olive 
complexion, raven hair and black eyes, bespoke 
the daughter of the South. The deacon’s wife 
received her somewhat coldly, for she had a vul- 
gar prejudice against all “outlandish” people, 
and the young Mrs. Severn, when cross-ques- 
tioned about herself and her husband, took refuge 
in her ignorance of the English tongue, “though 
my lady,” the hostess observed, “could find 
English enough at her tongue’s end when she 
wanted any dainty dishes served up, or any 
drudgery performed.” The men got as little 
out of Severn as the women did out of his beau- 
tiful wife ; though affable and chatty enough on 
matters of general report, he wrapped himself 
up in a sort of fierce reserve whenever prying 
inquiries were directed to’ his own affairs. A 
singular circumstance connected with this cou- 
ple was, that from the moment of their arrival 
at the Peabody’s, Captain Walford ceased to be 
an inmate at the house. He saw their arrival 
from his chamber window, and the moment they 
had been shown to their room, sought out the 
landlord, threw him three or four doubloons and 
immediately went on board his ship. 

At length the day of sailing arrived. It was 
fixed for Friday. All sea-faring people in 
the town, full of the prevailing superstition, 
remonstrated against ‘* day fixed as unlucky; 
but the captain declar © at he would sail on 
that day “ in spite of the devil.” 

This profane asseveration completely ruined his 
reputation in the minds of the good people of 
Salem ; they declared that the captain was given 
over and sold to the evil one—that he was a “ ves- 
sel of wrath,” and that he was doomed to de- 
struction, together with all his ill-fated crew and 
passengers. But neither prayers, entreaties nor 
arguments could shake the confidence of those 
who engaged passage on board the “Noah’s 
Dove,” and amidst the wild lamentations of their 
friends, they embarked. The vessel lay at an- 
chor some distance from the wharf, on account 
of the low tide, as she drew a good deal of water, 
and the embarkation was effected in boats. The 
old boatman who rowed the young couple to the 
ship declared that the captain wore the sem- 
blance of a fiend, and that fire seemed to come 
from his eyes and nostrils. He had cast off his 
sober Puritan attire, and now wore a doublet of 
carmine velvet and gold, with a satin cloak, a 
hat and feather, sword and pistols, and that his 
crew were similarly attired, more like bucca- 
neers of the Spanish main than peaceful and 
God-fearing mariners. When he ventured to 
tell the captain that he ought not to go to sea 
in such threatening weather, the captain told 
him with a scowl to mind his own business, and 
added with en oath that it was a fine topsail 
breeze when any landsman could observe that 
the wind was fitful and freshening to a gale. 
The boatman added, moreover, that when the 
young Spanish bride, on reaching the deck, cast 
her eyes upon the captain, she instantly fainted, 
and in that condition was borne into the cabin 
by her husband. 

The boatman’s story circulated rapidly from 
mouth to mouth among the hundreds assembled 
on the quay, and increased the terrible interest 
with which they watched the movements of the 
“ Noah’s Dove,” when, as if to raise their excite- 
ment to the utmost pitch, just as the anchor was 
weighed, a black crow, that bird of evil omen, 
came and perched upon the maintop, uttering 
his baleful croak. This incident excited all 
the superstitious terrors of the spectators, and 
from that moment the vessel was regarded as 
the “ Doomed Ship.” 

In the meanwhile, by the aid of cordage seem- 
ing from the distance as delicate as the tracery 
of a spider’s web,the symmetrical spars of the ship 
were covered with a cloud of canvass,every strip 
of which was soon distended by the gale. The 
water foamed around her bows, as her sharp 
prow was driven through the waves, and so 
strong was the impulsive power of the wind, that 
the “ Doomed Ship” soon vanished like a vision. 

That night a storm arose so terrible that the 


Such was the state of things when a young” 


like of it was not remembered by the oldest set- 
tler in Salem. Chimneys were blown down, 
shutters torn from their hinges, and some of the 
largest trees prostrated by the fury of the gale. 
T'wo' days and nights the storm raged with una- 
bated fury, and the melancholy conviction forecd 
itself upon all minds that the “Noah’s Dove” 
must have gone down amidst the elemental 
warfare. 

In the course o the fourth day—and here we 
do not claim belief from our readers, though the 
incident is stated on the authority of Cotton 
Mather—a ship was signalized as coming up the 
bay. Every one rushed to the most convenient 
spot to obtain a view of the spectacle. A large 
ship she was and covered with canvass from deck 
to track. Though a strong wind was blowing 
directly off the Shore, she came up in the very 
wind’s eye, with‘all her sails distended just as if 
sailing with a fair breeze. Suddenly a stream 
of fire seemed to run down the mainmast, then 
a cloud of blue smoke arose, the sails disap- 
peared, and, like some soft metal exposed to the 
heat of a furnace. yards, spars, rigging and hull 
melted and sunk down, leaving, in a moment, 
the surface of the bay clear and smiling as before. 
The horror-stricken spectators went home, con- 
vinced that they had seen:a symbolic represen- 
tation of the fate of the doomed ship. 

The “Noah’s Dove” never reached England 
or another port. Many—many years afterward 
—when almost her very name had been forgot- 
ten—an old gray-haired and sorrow-stricken 
man came to reside in Salem. He lived almost 
the life of a hermit, but the day had gone by 
when a man could not live retired without the 
suspicion of dealing with evil spirits. The exist- 
ing generation were wiser than their fathers, and 
mourned for their delusions. The piety and 
practical benevolence of the stranger made him 
respected. 

On his death-bed he is said to have revealed 
to the clergyman who soothed his last moments, 
that his name was Walter Severn, and that he 
was the sole survivor of the “Noah’s Dove.” 
His wife was a Spanish lady, and in the captain 
recognized at the moment of sailing a buccaneer 
by whom her father had been slain during an 
attack made on one of his country-seats on the 
Gulf of Mexico. It was too late, however, to 
recede. The pirate-captain, though he had re- 
sumed some of his old habits, had yet been pene- 
trated by remorse, and would undoubtedly have 
carried the ship safely to England. But in the 
midst of a storm she was struck by lightning, 
and consumed. The overcrowded boats swamped 
and sunk. He and his wife, floating to a spar 
to which they had lashed themselves, were suc- 
cored by a Spanish barque bound for Hispaniola. 
Thence in due season, they were conveyed to 
England, where, having the misfortune to lose 
his wife, after a long and happy union, he had 
sought to mitigate his grief by travel, and so 
once more returned to the colonies. 

Of the supernatural portion of the above tale 
we cannot hope to find believers, except among 
those who put full faith in the spiritual manifes- 
tations of the present time. Each age has its 
superstitions—were those of our fathers more 
irrational than our own? 


» [Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
LOUISA TO THE WATER LILY. 


BY J. ALFORD, 


Sweet lily, why dost thou in pensive grace 
Bend o’er the enamored stream thy lovely face? 
Wouldst thou not rather in my bosom dwell, 
Than shed thy perfume in this liquid dell ? 

Or dost thou joy to let the zephyrous gale 
From thy rich bosom balmy sweets exhale? 


Why to the wave dost bend thy lovely head, 

Why give thy image to its lucid bed ? 

Less beauteous flowers might view with conscious pride. 
Their hues reflected in the silvery tide ; 

Then come, fair plant, my anxious bosom cheer, 

And let Louisa sip thy spicy tear. 

Boston, May, 1851. 


CURIOSITY. 


The curiosity of an honorable mind willingly 
rests there, where the love of truth does not urge 
it further forward, and the love of its neighbor 
bids it stop—in other words, it willingly stops 
at the point where the interests of truth do not 
beckon it onward, and charity cries halt!— 
Coleridge. 


TESTIMONY AND ARGUMENT. 


Testimony is like an arrow shot from a lo 
bow, the force of it depends upon the strength 
of the hand that draws it. Argument is like an 
arrow from a cross bow, which has equal force 
though shot by a child —Boyle. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
MY FOREFATHERS. 


BY J. BUNT, IR. 


When soft falls the moonlight, and tranquil the hour, 
Which holds by a spell the loved scenes of the past ; 
How touchingly tender that mystical power 
Which throws o’er existence its love tothe last. 
Qn the wings of remembrance, forgetting, forgot, 
Are the dreams of the present, as onward we fly 
To place our affections cn that hallowed spot, 
Where the bones of our forefathers mouldering lie. 


Deep, pure in the bosom’s bright innermest shrine, 
Are treasured the loves we inherit in yeuth; 

E’en age, with its weakness, serves but to refine 
Our early impressions of virtue and truth. 

Those silent instructers, God grant them a rest 
In mansions prepared for the holy in heart ; 

For oft do they come from the land of the blest, 
And to us their kindly monitions impart. 


They come, as the night dew distilled on the rose, 

When the parched breath of summer hath withered 
its stem ; 

In secret and silence they something disclose, 
Which serves to refreshen our memory of them. 

O, then "tis we turn from the dullness of earth, 
And, bathed in an ocean of calmness and light, , 

Give vent to those feelings which only have birth 
In regions of infinite love and delight. 


And mine be it ever to cherish with care 

Each thought which awakens remembrance of thee; 
And 0, when surrounded by doubt or despair, 

In mercy, my Father, in mercy to me, 
Commune with my spirit, teach it to obey 

The law which makes use of no chastening rod ; 
Till gathered, we meet on that glorious day 

Whose beam is the love and the presence of God ! 
Banks of the Ohio, May, 1851. 


NEW AND OLD WORLD. 


No wonder that the Old World is beginning 
to turn towards this country with a greedy in- 
terest, as well as intense curiosity. Russia sees 
that we have gold mountains, and quicksilver 
mines, as well as herself. ‘The English see that 
we can manufacture iron almost equal to the 
best Scotch, and that for “cotton,” we can't be 
beat the wide world over. The French see that 
we can manufacture with taste, and that Phila- 
delphia can turn out mirrors, furniture and hang- 
ings, equal to any in Paris, and which are often 
ordered from London. Hoe’s fast presses have 
been imported into France from New York ; and 
the works of American authors are now for sale 
throughout Europe, translated into many lan- 

ages. American fame has penetrated with its 
fight the darkest corners of the old world, some- 
times to excite wonder, sometimes to provoke 
envy, and perhaps, occasionally, to engender 
fear ; but there is no reason to fear the p 
of true civilization in any quarter of the earth — 
Dollar Weekly. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE TEMPLE OF LIBERTY. 


FRANK HARDING. 


“ Where liberty dwells, there is my country.” 


Though sacred the flame which our country enkindles 
In every fond heart that for liberty glows ; 

Yet cold is that breast where uncherished it dwindles, 
And sad the effect which from apathy glows. 

O thou that wert born in the cot of the peasant, 
But diest of languor in luxury’s dome ; 

Whose magic can make e’en the wilderness 
Where thou art, 0 Liberty, there is my home. 


How blest is the land that can boast independence, 
The race who the charter of freedom have gained ; 
Whose fathers bequeathed it, and bid their descendants 
Inherit the legacy, pure and unstained. 
That land is Columbia’s supremely blest region, 
Where freedom’s bright eagle o’ershadows her dome ; 
To watch o'er her rights, and protect her religion, 
Hail, temple of Liberty, thou art my home! 
Baltimore, Md., May, 1851. 


BIRTHPLACE OF RAPHAEL, 

The little town of Urbino, in which he first 
saw the light, on Good Friday, May the 28th, in 
the year 1483, crowns the summit of a high hill, 
and is celebrated as much for its pure, healthy 
air, and the fine, noble physiognomy of its in- 
habitants, as for the grand and romantic char- 
acter of the surrounding country, One remark- 
able liarity in the latter feature is the view 
that is obtained on the east, between the loft 
and — barren hills around, of the radeon 
surface of the Adriatic, several miles distant.— 
The impression produced by the combined effect 
of the two grandest objects in nature, mountains 
and sea, upon the peculiarly susceptible mind of 
Raphael, when a child, was deep and lasting; 
and a proof of this we observe in the and 
of many of his landscapes, in which he has re- 
peatedly introduced these effects,—on either side 
chains of mountains, parted in the distance by 
the sea, which closes the horizon. In like man- 
ner the local physiognomy of the people was so 
imprinted on his mind, that during my visit 
Urbino, I observed many features which seemed 
to be the very types of his earlier pictures.— 
Art Journal. 


CRITICS, 
Critics to plays for the same end resort, 
That surgeons wait on trials in a court ; 
For innocence condemned they ’ve no 
Provided they ’ve & body to dissect. © 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE UMBRELLA MENDER. 
A TRUE TALE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


HE umbrella mender was athin man. His 
health was doubtless enfeebled by his oc- 
_cupation which was carried on inthe garret of 
’ @ five storied house, where the fumes of rosin 
and the odor of burning whalebone were all the 
effluvia of his apartment. Besides, the umbrel- 
la mender had a sick wife; and what man, if 
rightly matched, ever felt robust, when his bet- 
ter half was ailing? To be sure we have now 
and then an instance to the contrary ; but these 
are husbands who can straggle away from pent- 
up apartments, and have incomes which exon- 
erate them from toil. But stop—the man that 
is the vender and mender of umbrellas rang at 
the door of a stately mansion, and inquired 
“whether any repairings were wanted in his 
line?” “ An’ faith,” said Bridget, “who told 
you the secret of my breaking my new cotton 
umbrella at Patrick O’Flaherty’s wake? An’ 
is it you who can repair the fallen sticks,—it 
shall be done,” and so saying, she departed in 
search of the article. 

“ What’s that. who’s there ?” inquired a gouty, 
wheezy old gentleman, from an adjoining apart- 
ment, in a note of voice not the most musical 
in the world. “ Bridget, shut my door, I will 
not open them to these itinerant pedlers—I hate 
pedlers—come and rub my foot, and tell Mi- 
chael to take this key and open the inside arch, 
and take me a bottle marked O. P., 1807.— 
Reach a glass, Bridget.” The trembling girl 
obeyed the summons, and then ran for her 
umbrella. 

Michael by this time had reached the apart- 
ment of his master, and obeyed the mandate so 
often repeated. 

“ Mike, fill the glass and loosen the bandage 
upon my foot. How is the swelling—inflamed, 
Mike, hey ?” 

“ Better than yesterday, sir,’ was the univer- 
sal answer, which always led to filling glass 
number two, and by this time the old gentleman 
grew chatty. “About those pedlers, Mike,” he 
proceeded, “I will not harbor them in my doors. 
How is it with my umbrella, Mike? You know 
on Saturday it rained—yes, it rained—violent- 
ly,”—and here the old man was seized with the 
hiccups.” 

“ Yees sir—your amberilla is badly broke— 
the cover is clean off the sticks.” 

“ Mike, I hate pedlers; but when the rascal 
comes with Bridget’s you may show him mine 
—ask the price, my good fellow; those pedlers 
are terrible shavers—I would like it repaired, 
Mike, but I say I want itdone cheap.” Michael 
bowed. 

In less than a week the same chap returned, 
bringing Bridget’s blue cotton umbrella, “ look- 
ing as good as new,” and all nicely repaired for 
fifty cents. 

Michael was on hand to convey the pedler to 
his master’s apartment. The old gentleman was 
lying at his ease with his gouty foot upon a pil- 
low, and a newspaper at his side, where he had 
been conning over the depression of “ stocks.” — 
“ Here is the umbrella mender,” said Michael, 
leading the mian in his master’s présence. The 
old gentleman looked—then he looked again, as 
if eurious to trace some lineament or lost relic. 
“ Who are you ?” inquired he. “My occupation, 
sir, you know already. I am an Italian by birth, 
Bernardo by name,—a poor man, sir, but desir- 
ous to earn an honest livelihood.” 

“ From what partof Italy come you ?” 

“ Campeachy—about two leagues from Do- 
rado—a city of little note, but blessed to my re- 
membrance.” 

“ Are you a Catholic ?” 

“Tam—I have said mass many a time at St. 
Peter's.” 

The old man looked again—he groaned in 
spirit and looked faint. Michael entered, and 
seeing the pallor of his master’s countenance sat 
down his umbrella and ran for a glass of old 

Sherry—his usual panacea in all sudden and dif- 
ficult cases.: The old man could hardly swal- 
low—however, in a few moments consciousness 
returned. “Bring me the umbrella,” he uttered 
in a broken tone. The mender looked at it—it 
was badly broken but could be recovered and 
made as good as new for two dollars, and re- 
turned in one week. 

“Do it,” said the old man, “and present your 
bill in person.”’ The mender bowed respectful- 


ly and left the room, thinking he had secured a 
profitable job, and calculating the earnings of 
one more week would carry him and his wife to 
a freeer breathing place in the country, for one 
day at least,—a recruit which they greatly needed. 

The gouty gentleman was not so easy in his 
mind. He frequently interrogated Mike to know 
what direction the pedler took—whether he 
spoke of his poverty and other questions, which 
gave Michael cause to believe his master was 
bewildered or really deranged. 

This was confirmed yet more by the relation 
of a dream which his master soon after related, 
which ran on this wise—‘ Michael, strange vis- 
ions haunted me last night—did I scream, hey ?” 
“Troubled with the nightmare, sir—only rest- 
less.” “Pugh, pugh,—your night-horse,—no, 
Michael, the umbrella mender troubled me. I 
dreamed I died, and knocking for admission at 
the gate of heaven I was told I could not enter; 
I demanded the reason, and, good God! there 
stood an angel who whispered Bible words, “ in- 
asmuch as ye did it not unto me,” neither visit- 
ing nor comforting me, yecannot enter. It was 
the voice of that cursed pedler, the umbrella 
mender!” “0, sir,” said Michael, “be quiet, 
your nerves are unstrung.” ‘“ No, Michael, that 
man is my brother! And the old gentleman 
talked incoherently. 

At the appointed time the mender again ap- 
peared with the umbrella, nicely covered and 
neatly fastened. He was ushered into the rich 
man’s presence. He gave a groan—“ Bernardo,” 
said he, “do you remember your brother Riccio * 
The fellow stared as if thunderstruck. “TI re- 
member. him when von leetle boy ; but he went 
to strange country and died.” 

“No, Bernardo, Jam he!’ Bernardo fainted. 
After he recovered, the old gentleman proceed- 
ed. “ Thirty-five years ago, I left my home, 


your home likewise, and came to America. From 


low beginnings I have risen to affluence. I mar- 
ried, but my wife is dead—I'm childless too— 
sick, feeble, and you have appeared to me in 
dreams for years. My name is changed to Ber- 
nard. Come, tell me your history since I left. 
It was one of poverty and struggle—his health 
was miserable, his means small, his employ- 
ment just sufficient to meet the necessities of a 
sick wife, in a miserable garret, at the upper end 
of the city. The brothers were overcome with 
the recital. Could it be true that they had in- 
deed met? Yes, the marks of lineage were un- 
mistakeable. 

Early in the month of May, as I was stroll- 
ing in a neighboring village, a carriage passed, 
the driver was Michael, the inside personages 
were the gouty old gentleman and the umbrella 
mender! I have since learned that they now live 
together—the garret has found another tenant, 
and the poor sick invalid wife now reclines on a 
luxurious couch by day, and a spiral bed at 
night. Servants come at her bidding, and she 
only lives to murmur broken accents of grateful 
praise! When I saw this, I could only exclaim, 
“ truth is stranger than fiction !” 

A procession passed—it was in the month of 
June—the brothers were following that woman 
to the grave. A year elapsed, and the shades 
of Mount Auburn received the elder brother, the 
gouty old gentleman! A will was read, and 
after giving a few legacies, the umbrella mender 
was made residuary legatee! Again a carriage 
passed me, upon which sat Michael. It was the 
rich millionaire, leaving the metropolis to avoid 
his heavy taxes! Again, I uttered the same 
words, “truth is stranger than fiction.” 

In a few years the millionaire died! His be- 
quests were all to public charities, asylums, and 
for the support of the indigent poor! He lived 
penuriously, and gave all he inherited where 
thousands are now enjoying the bounty, not re- 
membering the donor. He paid his tax cheer- 
fully into the great treasure house of humanity, 
and who shall say but he is now his brother’s 
angel foreshadowed in the dream ? 


AVARICE. 


It would not be more unreasonable to trans- 
plant a favorite flower out of black earth into 
gold dust, than it is for a person to let money- 

tting harden his heart into contempt, or into 
impatience of the little attentions, the merri- 
ments, and the caresses of domestic life— 
Mountford. 


A HINT. 


Would you both please and be instructed 
Watch well the rage of shining, to subdue ; 
Hear e man upon his favorite theme, 
evar mare than you seem ; 
The lowest genius will afford some ligh 


Or give a tha had evaped your ugh. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
PAIRY SONG. 


BY JOHN M. JEWELL. 


Sprites of this inviolate isle ! 
Join ye in the sprightly measure, e 
"Neath the fair moon’s joyous smile, 
Silvering o’er the scene of pleasure. 
Gentle joys and spirits gay, 
Join the jocund roundelay. 


Hither hie, ye serial graces, ‘ 
Though in luring regions fair ; 
Earth or ocean’s deep recesses, 
Or the boundless realm of air. 
Sprites, unite ye as ye may, 
Gaily chant the roundelay. 


Leave the dome of grandeur haughty, 
Sylvan scene or rural cot ; 
Leave the watchful bower of beauty, 
Leave the streamlet, grove or grot. 
Fairy sprites and gentle fay, 
Join the joyous roundelay. 


Haste to swell our nightly meeting, 
Haste to your inviolate isle ; 
Here are fairy pleasures waiting, 
And a fairy sovereign’s smile. 
Hither hie on swiftest wing, 
Join our fairy, mystic riug. 


Turn your flight, though distant roaming, 
Swift respond Titania’s call ; 
Joys ambrosial wait your coming, 
Haste, then, hither—hasten all. 
Fairies, trip it, every one, . 
Till the moon’s fair light be gone. 
Washington, D. C., May, 1851. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


There are a few common phrases in circula- 
tion, respecting the duties of women, to Sart a 
we wish to pay some d of attention, bé- 
cause they are rather inimical to those opinions 
which we have advanced on this subject. In- 
deed, independently of this, there is nothing 
which requires more vigilance than the current 
phrases of the day, of which there are always 
some resorted to in every dispute, and from the 
sovereign authority of which it is often vain to 
make any appeal. “The true theatre for a wo- 
man is the sick chamber ;’—‘ Nothing so hon- 
orable to a woman as not to be spoken of at 
all.” These two phrases, the delight of Nood/e- 
dom, are grown into common-places upon the 
subject; andare not unfrequently employed to 
extinguish that love of knowledge in women, 
which, in our humble opinion, it is of so much 
importance to cherish. Nothing, certainly is so 
ornamental and delightful in women as the be- 
nevolent virtues; but time cannot be filled up, 
and life employed, with high and impassioned 
virtues. Some of these feelings are of rare oc- 
currence—all of short duration—or nature would 
sink under them. A scene of distress and an- 
guish is an occasion where the finest qualities of 
the female mind may be displayed; but it is a 
monstrous exaggeration to tell women that they 
are born only for scenes of distress and anguish. 
Nurse, father, mother, sister and brother, if they 
want it ;—it would be a violation of the plainest 
duties to neglect them. But, when we are talk- 
ing of the common occupations of life, do not 
let us mistake the accidents for the occupations ; 
—when we are arguing how the twenty-three 
hours of the day are to be filled up, it is idle to 
tell us of those feelings and agitations above the 
level of common existence, which may employ 
the remaining hour. Compassion, and every 
other virtue, are the great objects we all ought 
to have in view, but no man’and no woman 
can fill up the twenty-four hours by acts of vir- 
tue. But one is a lawyer, and the other a 
ploughman, and the third a merchant; and then 
acts of ness, and intervals of compassion 
and fine feeling, are scattered and down the 
common occupations of life. e know women 
are to be compassionate; but they cannot be 
compassionate from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing till twelve at night; and what are they to do 
in the interval? This is the only question we 
have been putting all along, and is all that can 
be meant by literary education —Sydney Sith. 


RETORTS. 

It was Sheridan who said to a tailor, who ' 
asked him for at least the interest on his bill, “ It 
is not my interest to pay the principal, nor my 
principle to pay the interest ;’ and no matter 
what Jones may have “remarked,” it was the 
witty Smith who retorted upon some one who 
had called him an every-day man, “ Well, if I 
am an every-day man, you are a weak one; it 
was the same Smith, too, who, when it was men- 
tioned that a certain confectioner thickened his 
isinglass with dissolved parchment, observed, 
that “some fierce people made you eat your 
words, but that he ate his deeds ;” and if it wasn’t 
Smith it was somebody else, who described an 
epitaph as “ giving a good character to parties 
on their going into a new place, who sometimes 
had a very bad character in the place they had 
just left !"— Yankee Blade. 


AFFECTATION. 
There is a false gravity that is a very ill symp- 
tom; and it may be mak thet as rivers, which 
run very slowly, have always the most mud at 
the bottom ; so a solid stiffness in the constant 
course of a man’s life, is a sign of a thick bed of 
mud at the bottom of his brain —Saville. 


iS} is ift of but is the 
thought 


THE BUDS, 


Spring is here, though young and tender, and 
still staggering with gusts of parting March— 
The autumnal fruit-trees are spreading forth 
their spring blossoms—most beautiful. “They 
toil not, neither do they spin ;” yet, verily, the 
World’s Exhibition shall not show handiwork 
like to these. True was that two thousand years 
ago; as true still. Frail are these flowers and 
tender; yet is there a power which sends 
the gentle gems through the winds 
with certitude unerring. States fall, ministries 
hang suspended in uncertain fate, troubles come 
and prosperity, revolutions and restorations; but 
each a the almond blossoms smile upon the 
world. Institutions decay, “ property” wastes; 
but the blossoms fail not, neither does thei 
source grow lifeless. We repeat this truth from 
time immemorial ; may we never forget it! The 
rainbow was a hope, as these are—and forever. 
Let us strive, with loving and trusting heart, to 
learn the laws by which, while evil and imper- 
fection alone pass away, goodness and beauty 
are ever renewed; for, wherever we see those 
laws working, there is goodness. When we 
have learned to wish to obey, we shall forget to 
quarrel about creeds and ions; we shall 
cease to set class inst class ; we shall unlearn 
to covet only ‘seit tp build prisons for poy- 
erty, and to make either abodes or laws that, 
denying nature, erect foulness into institutions. 
Yes, blessed be God! our plans pass away and 
cannot stand ; but the model is forever renewed 
to us; so long as the blossom hangs upon the 
bough. And yearly we cry out with joy at the 
sight; for the sound instinct, the immortal faith 
cannot die within us. But we are working, and 
ever is the sign that is lifted to our sight— 
English paper. 

{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE APRIL WIND. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 


The April wind is dancing, 
Where the waters bright are glancing, 
And the shadows gaily prancing, 

_ Weave a wild fantastic way ; 
Where the violets are twining, 
With the heaven's deep blue lining, 
Like a coquette half resigning, 

Fragrant odors to the spray. 


The April wind is sighing, 

Where of late the flowers were dying, 

And the withered leaves all lying, 
Swept by autumn’s chilly blast ; 

But its murmur cometh lightly, 

For the sun is shining brightly 

On the young trees, fair and sightly, 
Telling spring is here at last. 


The April wind is stealing 

Round our hearts, and half revealing 

How the heart, in its unsealing, 
Takes the erring back again ; 

And though fickle, yet we love thee, 

For our inmost chords have wove thee, 

Though each tender fibre prove thee 
But a waking of new pain. 

Newark, N. J., May, 1861. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


Of all sights that nature offers to the eye or 
mind of man, mountains have always stirred my 
strongest feelings. I have seen the ocean when 
it’was turned up from the bottom by the tem- 

and noon was like night, while the conflict 
of the billows and the storm, tore and scat- 
tered them in mist and foam across the sky. I 
have seen the desert rise around me; and calm- 
ly, in the midst of thousands uttering cries of 
horror, and paralyzed with fear, have contem- 
plated the sandy pillars, coming like the advance 
of some gigantic city of conflagration, flying 
across the willerness, every column glowing 
with intense heat, and every blast death ; the 
sky vaulted with gloom, the earth a furnace. 
ut with me, the mountain, in tempest or in 
calm, the throne of thunder, or with the evening 
sun painting its dells and declivities in colors 
dipped in heaven, has been the source of the 
most absorbing sensation. There stands magni- 
tude, giving an instant impression of a power 
above man; grandeur, uncumbered; beauty, 
that the touch of time makes only more beauti- 
ful; use, exhaustless for the service of men; 
strength, imperishable as the globe; the monu- 
ment of eternity; the truest earthly emblem of 
that ever-living. unchangeable, irresistible majes- 
wy by whom and from all things were made !— 
ly. 


CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY. 

Taney is the very ideal of a Chief Justice— 
looking cold, emotionless, unsusceptible—a bun- 
dle of precedents—an epitome of authorities. It 
hardly seems that such a man, from whose life 
the insatiable sponge of the law has absorbed the 
natural juices, need to suffer decay, and be 
buried like other people, at last. Such an exis- 
tence is in itself a preserving and mummy-mak- 
ing process—and it would almost seem that he 
has only to grow more musty and dry, like some 
old parchment, until Death rolls him up, ties 
him with red tape, and lays him away in some 
dusty pigeon-hole—Grace Greenwood. 


AUTHORS. 
* Anauthor! tis a venerable name! 
How few deserve it, and what numbers claim! 
Unblessed with sense above their peers refined, 
Who shall stand up dictators to mankind ? 
Nay, who dare shine, if not in virtue’s cause ? 
The Young. 


sole proprietor of just applause. 
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PLEVORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


The subject of the above sketch has for a con- 
siderable time past been delighting the New 
Yorkers at Niblo’s garden, Broadway, by her 
daring and graceful feats of horsemanship. Her 
style of riding is represented to be altogether 
new and brilliant, and most unexceptionable 
also as to the matterof true delicacy. A _ brill- 
iant European reputation had preceded her ad- 


MADAME LOYO AT NIBLO'S THEATRE. 


vent in this country, and when she did come 
with her troop of beautiful horses she was found 
to fully sustain the expectations formed of her 
ability. 

In Paris, Caroline Loyo’s career has been one 
of unexampled brilliancy in her art, and she has 
amassed, by industrious application. a very 


handsome fortune. While only a little girl, she 


became the favorite of a Parisian public, and 
she has grown steadily in the esteem of the peo- 
ple, till her name is one of the most attractive in 
the annals of public amusements. Possessed of 
indomitable courage, her manners are yet mild 
and gentle, and the graces lend a charm to ev- 
ery movement. Discarding the usual style of 
public exhibitions, she confines herself entirely 


to those lady-like performances which can never 
fail to interest those who admire elegance in the 
accomplishments of life. 

Some of her performances have elicited most 
enthusiastic applause from those experienced in 
equestrian matters, and our aitist has sketched 


her as she actually appeared but a few evenings 
since in the circle. 


Thi: fine view is taken, by, our artist, from 
Raighn’s Point, on the Jersey shore of the Dela- 
ware River, looking north. The river here is a 
mile in width. The two large buildings are the 
ship-houses of the Navy Yard, in the upper one 
of which was built that immense man-of-war, 
the “ Pennsylvania,” and launched from there 
in July, 1837. 

The next object prominently seen, is the tower 
of Spark’s shot manufactory. Next are two 
towers, from one of which a volume of smoke 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ascends; these, we believe, rise each from an 
iron sundry. Next we have the steeple which 
was erected about eight years since, on the old | 
Episcopal Church of St. Peter’s, at the corner of 
Pine and Third Streets. St. Peter's is the aris- 
tocratic church, so to express it, of Philadelphia. 
The old and wealthy residents who worshipped 
within its walls, nearly a century ago, are still 
represented here in the persons of their descen- 
dants, who roll, every Sunday, to and from its 
gates, in rich equipages and “ ancestral pride.” 


Next, seen just above the sail of the schooner 
boat, in the foreground, we have the celebrated 
Dr. Jayne's mammoth building. This vast and 
superb structure is eleven stories in height, and 
was erected at a cost of more than $150,000. 
Every stranger in Philadelphia should visit this 
building, and view from the cupola which sur- 


“mounts the northern front, the panorama which 


presents itself to the eye on all sides. The stair- 
case is free to all. 
Next we have the steeple of an Episcopal 


church, dating back ‘to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century—Christ Church, with its old 
English aspect and quaint architecture. The 
baptismal and sacramental silver service used in 
this church are the{same that were presented to 
its congregation, by Queen Anne, at a time when 
all the good people of the colony of Pennsylva- 
nia were “true and loyal” subjects of the Brit- 
ish throne. Queen Anne died in 1714. 


The over curious are not over wise.— Massinger. 
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PLOLORTA 


ROOM 


CITY MARSHAL OF BOSTON. 


The accompanying head is a likeness of Fran- 
cis Tukey, Esq., the present chicf of police, for 
the city of Boston. Mr. Tukey was born in 
Portland, Me., June 12th, 1815, and is, there- 
fore, thirty-six years of age. He presents a fine 
personal appearance, replete with physical de- 
velopments and manly bearing, and possessing 
a face of singular masculine beauty, such as no 
portrait can fully show, as it is in the harmoni- 
ous play of expression and the intellectual in- 
spiration that go to make up this charm of fea- 
ture, that the real character of his face is formed. 
But it is not as a handsome man that we wish 
to speak of Mr. Tukey; he is no vain, carpet 
knight, to be rendered effeminate by the posses- 
sion of a fine exterior. He is made of sterner 
stuff than would assimilate with such prompt- 
ings. 

Besides possessing the requisite qualities that 
render him so eminently qualified for the respon- 
sible and arduous post which he fills, as it re- 
gards the prompt and efficient administration of 
the office, he also combines a highly moral and 
chivalric disposition, as evinced in the straight- 
forward manner in which he administers justice 
to all, scorning perquisites, and receiving any 
effer of bribery as a personal insult. And this 
is a matter whereon we might enlarge, giving 
instances in proof of our remarks. A dishonest 
man might grow rich in this office, but Mr. Tu- 
key’s honesty has kept him poor. An evidence 
of his even handed and judicious manner of con- 
ducting the duties of his office, is evinced by the 
entire confidence reposed in him by all classes ; 
and even those rogues who fear his official vigi- 
lance, frankly admit his manly and superior 
qualities. 

In foreign countries, the police are universally 
corrupt agents of oppression, open and acknow- 
ledged enemies of the people; here they are of 
the people, not ayainst them, executives of the 
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laws emanating from the people. In European 
cities, the office of chief of police is one of discredit 
and aversion; here, it is one of dignity and hon- 
or. though everywhere all inust depend upon the 
manner in which the duty is administered. Mr. 
Tukey is a model in this respect, being firm 
without severity, courageous but not rash, argus- 
eyed, active, full of resources, and seemingly 
adopts the motto of “eternal vigilance,” com- 
bining such qualities as would have made him a 
great general, had fortune placed him in the van 
of an army. 

Mr. Tukey is eminently a self-made man, hav- 
ing risen from humble advantages to a distin- 
guished mental advancement. Brought up to 
mechanical pursuits, he early conceived a desire 
for intellectual improvement, and chose the study 
of the law, as affording the best field for his ob- 
To this end he entered :the law school at 
Cambridge, in 1841, and graduated in the class 
of 1843, and in the subsequent year was admit- 
ted to the bar. The importance of his legal 
knowledge and experience in his present posi- 
tion, will be admitted by all. There are many 
intricate questions constantly arising in the ordi- 
nary discharge of the duties of this office, that 
demand the direction of a mind that has been 


| legally instructed ; questions that will admit of 
' no delay, no tarrying to consult with legal au- 


thority, but which must find in the marshal both 


| th» power to decide and a force to perform on 
| the spot and at the moment. 
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Mr. Tukey was appointed city marshal under 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., as mayor, in 1846, (who, by- 
the-!y, is a firm and consistent friend of the mar- 
shal), and has thus filled the office five years; 
a fact which argues a well earned reputation as 
a gentleman and official. 


We are indebted to L. H. Hale, Daguerreo- 


| typist, 109 Washington street, for the excellent 


likeness, which we present of Mr. Tukey here- 
wi h, and we desire to call attention to this es- 
tablishmént as one of the best in the country. 
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This splendid specimen of naval architecture 
was launched, a few days since, from the ship 
yard of Mr. D. McKay, at East Boston, in gal- 
lant style. She is, beyond a doubt, the most 
beautiful specimen of the Yankee clipper style 
of building, that has yet been turned off the 
stocks. She is 230 feet long, on deck, has 41 


LAUNCH OF THE 


feet extreme breadth of beam, 21 feet depth of 
hold, 30 inches dead rise at half floor, 8 inches 
swell or rounding of sides, and 3 feet sheer. Not 
only is she the longest and largest clipper ship 
in the world, but she has the sharpest ends, and 
is considered by all who have seen her, as pos- 


sessing great beauty of model. Her lines for- 


FLYING CLOUD. 


ward are slightly concave, she has eliptical stem, 
a finely formed run, and broadside on, fills the 
eye with admiration. She is owned by Messrs. 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co., New York, and will be 
commanded by Capt. Cressey, formerly of the 
ship Oneida. 

If the Flying Cloud does not prove true to her 


name for speed and excellent sea qualities, then 
we are no judge of maritime matters. We can- 
not close this brief reference to the engraving 
above, without bearing testimony to the minute 
exactness of this excellent representation, by our 
artist, who has depicted this model of architec- 
tural symmetry and beauty. 
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PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


THE CORONAL: 
THE DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


ce OU have been so diligent to-day, my 


good lads, that although half an hour 
earlier than usual, you may leave off work, and 
seek whatever diversion may please you, provid- 
ed you keep within proper bounds, and avoid 
mingling in the street riots which are getting to 
be frequent as well as dangerous.” 

These words were addressed by Godfrey de 
Coigners, a thriving goldsmith of the city of 
London, to his two apprentices, the elder of 
whom sat diligently at work linking together a 
heavy gold chain fora wealthy citizen, while the 
other, whose duty it was to hold himself ready 
to wait on customers, was polishing a piece of 
plate. 

Walter Kingsley quietly deposited the chain 
in a drawer which he locked, and taking his cap, 
stood waiting for his companion. 

“ Shall I fasten the street-door and close the 
shutters?” inquired Simon Cosin, the younger 
apprentice, fixing his small, keen eyes upon his 
master’s face. 

“ Yes, Simon,” replied the goldsmith, passing 
his hand over his face as he spoke, to hide the 
sudden flush occasioned by the prying looks of 
the apprentice. 

As Simon Cosin turned away to perform his 
task, a faint smile flickered over his counte- 
nance, which Kingsley, quiet and careless as he 
appeared, failed not to observe. Having per- 
formed it as his master had ordered, Cosin 
adroitly slipped a small key from beneath a bit 
of canvass, which appeared to be lying carelessly 
at one end of a shelf, which he held in such a 
manner as to be concealed by the sleeve_of his 
jacket. The two apprentices now left the shop 
by a passage which led to the back part of the 
building, which admitted them into a close, dark 
alley. As soon as the door closed behind them, 
the goldsmith secured it on the inside with a 
heavy bolt. He then, having examined the 
fastenings of the front entrance and the win- 
dow shutters, lit a lamp ; for though the sun was 
yet a quarter of an hour high, the light was ex- 
cluded, except what was gdmitted through the 
open door of an inner apartment. He placed 
the lamp on a table, and crossing this inner 
room, opened a door which.revealed a narrow 
staircase. 

“ Alice! Alice !” said he, “come to me a min- 
ute, I wish to speak with you.” 

A door at the head of the staircase was al- 
most immediately swung back, and a beautiful 
face, evidently dimmed with a shade of sadness, 
peered from behind it. 

“ Come down, my daughter,” said the gold- 
smith ; “I wish to give you some directions be- 
fore I go out.” 

This was said in a somewhat louder voice 
than was absolutely necessary for one so near as 
Alice to hear, and was clearly intended for the 
ear of some one in the chamber. As soon as 
Alice had descended the stairs her father ‘passed 
into the work-shop and made a sign for her to 
follow. She was somewhat surprised to find 
that the apprentices were gone, and that the 
shop, instead of the still lingering gleams of day, 
was lighted by a lamp. 

“ Should any person, except Grantham, call 
and inquire for me,” said her father, “say that I 
shall not be in till eighto’clock. If disposed to 
await my return, let it be in the oak parlor, and 
be careful that neither you nor Dame Gifford 
have occasion for anything in the shop, or the 
room adjoining.” 

“ You had better lock the door then, as soon 
as I am gone, for though I can promise for my- 
self, it is not unlikely that the good dame may 
be seized with a sudden desire to see the silver 
vase and the drinking-cup, set with jewels, you 
are making for the archbishop. Father,” she 
added, while a deeper shade of sadness stole over 
her features, “I am haunted with the fear that 
some.evil is hovering over you.” 

The goldsmith turned quickly round, and said 
rather sharply, “‘ Why do you suffer yourself—” 
but he checked himself and added playfully, “if 
idle fancies disturb you, Alice, it is a sign that 
you are too much at your embroidery, and too 
little in the fresh air. Nothing is so good as 
fresh air to dispel fit of the vapors.” 

“J wish it were indeed the vapors which thus 
trouble me, both for your sake and mine. But 


it is not so. Will you forgive me, dear father, 
if I tell you that [know why Walter and Simon 
were dismissed so early, and why for some weeks 
past, you have often worked while others have 
slept ?” ‘ 

“ Have you dared,” said her father, sternly, 
“to pry into what you should not know ?” 

“T have made no attempt to pry into anything. 
The knowledge of the unwelcome secret, which 
has ever since preyed upon my spirits, was ob- 
tained accidentally.” 

“In what way?” 

“ The evening youhad the first interview with 
the stranger you call Grantham, I was present.” 

“Impossible !” 

“It is true. I had entered the shop a minute 
before, as it seems, without your notice, to ask 
you about something, and imagining that the 
stranger might wish to make some purchase 
which would require only a few minutes, and not 
caring to be seen by him, I stepped behind the 
screen which you sometimes place before the ta- 
ble where you are at work, and thus, uninten- 
tionally, heard every word that was said. But, 
father, you have nothing to fear from me, for I 
will prove to you, that a woman can keep a 
secret.” ; 

“T believe you, my child, and since you know 
what passed between me and the stranger, you 
shall see the progress I have made in the work 
he engaged me to do.” 

Saying thus, he unlocked a writing-desk, and 
opening a private drawer, took thence a golden 
coronal. 

“ An hour’s work,” said he, as he placed it on 
the table, “will finish it.” 

“ And this,” said Alice, “is intended to crown 
Robert de Bruce, the rebel, and the enemy oi 
King Edward. 0, father, why did you consent 
to do what if found out, must cost your life ?” 

“Yes, as you say, should the secret transpire, 
it will cost me my life. But there is no danger 
—there can be none. According to my own 
views of the matter, Ihave been guilty of no 
crime. Might is all that can give Edward a 
right to rule Scotland, and for my own part I 
rejoice that Bruce has triumphed. Let Edward 
be content to rule his own kingdom, I say.” 

“ And so say I, but whatever we may think 
on that subject, the danger you have brought 
upon yourself by fashioning this bauble remains 
the same.” 

“ Yousuffer yourself to be unnecessarily alarm- 
ed. The whole affair has been conducted with 
so much secrecy and discretionythat there can 
be no danger.” 

“JT wish that I could feel the same confidence 
that you do; but there is the younger appren- 
tice, Simon Cosin, who has as much curiosity as 
he has cunning, who would—and I accuse him 
not without cause—betray his own brother for 
the sake of a broad gold piece.” 

“Tt cannot be that Ae has any suspicion of the 
matter,” said the goldsmith ; but while he spoke 
the keen glance with which Cosin regarded him 
ashe and his fellow-apprentice were preparing 
to leave the shop, flashed into his mind and 
caused him considerable uneasiness. 

“ He may not,” said Alice, “suspect the real 
nature of the affair, but Iam persuaded that he 
already imagines there is something in agitation 
which you are desirous to conceal from him and 
he will not rest till he finds what it is.” 

“T believe you are mistaken.” 

“ T am nearly certain that I am not.” 

“ What are your reasons for thinking thus?” 

“ They are founded on a hint which Walter 
gave me.” 

“ I don’t know why Walter is entitled to more 
confidence than Simon; I believe, were I in- 
clined to trust either, it would be my younger 
apprentice.” 

“ Father, you are not so well acquainted with 
Walter's true character asI am. The brow 
which is covered by the flat cap of a London. 
apprentice, would grace an earl’s coronet,” said 
Alice, with a warmth which brought a look of 
surprise to the countenance of her father, and a 
blush to her own. 

“ How long has Master Walter Kingsley stood 
so high in the good graces of my daughter ?” he 
said. 

“ Ever since he endangered his life by rescu- 
ing that poor, helpless old man from the mob, 
at the head of which was Simon Cosin, whom, 
in their cruel thirst for what they called sport, 
they came near depriving of life.” 

* That does tell in his favor, but time is wast- 
ing and you must leave me; I would fain finish 
this coronal to-night, and then I shall feel more 
at ease.” 


“I wish, father, that you would just melt it 
down, and then, should suspicion get abroad, so 
as to cause search to be made for it, nothing 
could be found to implicate you.” 

“Step this way, Alice, and you will see that I 
have nothing to fear, even from the strictest 
search,” and he opened his writing-desk as she 
drew near, and requested her to point out to 
him the drawer where the coronal had been con- 
cealed. 

“I cannot,” she replied, after having exam- 
ined the interior of the desk with strict scrutiny. 

“T was certain that you could not, and though 
I am not afraid to trust you, if search should be 
made, it may be better that you remain igno- 
rant of its situation. Now, my child, 
let no foolish fears disturb your dreams to-night.” 

The moment Alice had left him, he secured 
the door which communicated with the stair- 
case, and then addressed himself diligently to 
the task of finishing the coronal. He hoped to 
complete it in an hour, nor did he overrun the 
time by more than a few minutes. As he was 
taking it to the desk to deposit it in the secret 
drawer, he thought he heard a slight noise out- 
side the door which opened into the street. He 
stood still and listened, but as the noise was not 


repeated, he imagined that it must have been 


caused by some person who was passing. He, 
therefore, quickly restored it to its place of con- 
cealment, and locking the desk, retained the key 
about his person. On going up stairs, he found 
that his daughter had retired to her own room, 
and feeling weary and dispirited, he bade Dame 
Gifford “ good night,” and sought his own place 
of repose. 

One of the windows of his apartment could 
be seen from the street which passed in front of 
the building, and as the curtain was partially 
drawn aside, two persons who had for about fif- 
teen minutes been standing opposite, watching 
for that purpose, were aware of the moment of 
his entrance. They could not only see the gleam 
of the light, though it had been placed in a re- 
mote corner of the room, but could discern the 
outline of his form, as he many times crossed 
and recrossed his chamber, previous to disrobing, 
as if his mind was ill at ease. 

The persons watching, who were screened by 
the dark shadow of the building near which they 
stoed, began to grew impatient, when suddenly 
the light was extinguished. They waited not 
another moment, but crossing the street, one of 
them, who was a little forward of the other, 
went directly up to the door of the goldsmith’s 
shop, and dexterously displacing one of the pan- 
els which had been previously loosened for the 
purpose, he was enabled to remove the two heavy 
iron bars by which the door was secured. The 
only obstacles to their ingress being now remov- 
ed, they both entered the shop. He who hap- 
pened to be the leader, then carefully closed the 
door and replaced the panel. 

“This way,” he then said to his companion, 
and as he spoke, he caused the light from a dark 
lantern to fall on the writing-desk in which was 
concealed the coronal. As he bent forward and 
placed a key in the lock of the desk, the light 
revealed the cunning and sinister countenance of 
Simon Cosin, the goldsmith’s younger appren- 
tice. The person with him now took the lan- 
tern, and the dark cloak, which he wore, falling 
open, displayed the rich dress of a nobleman.— 
The desk was soon thrown open. 

“ There is nothing here,” said Lord Segrave. 

Cosin made no reply, but pressing his finger 
against the back part of the desk, on a spot 
which in no respect appeared different from any 
other, a small door flew open and revealed a 
drawer containing the coronal, which was the 
object of their search. A small bundle of pa- 
pers lay beside it, which Lord Segrave hastily 
examined. None appeared to him to be of much 
importance except one. In this, allusion was 
made to the intended coronation of Robert 
Bruce at Scone, and although the day was not 
designated, the goldsmith was requested to have 
the crown ready by the tenth of the month, when 
Master Grantham would call for it, and secretly 
convey it to its place of destination. This he 
retained, and refolding the others restored them 
to the drawer. After a few moments hesitation, 
he also returned the coronal. 

“ Are you going to leave it, my lord t” asked 


“ Yes, I believe it will be best to leave it till 
morning, when your traitorous master, and this, 
his precious piece of handicraft, can be secured 
at the same time.” 

“I can see no good that can come of leaving 
it,” said Cosin, with a dissatisfied air. 


“ There can be no harm that I can see in suf- 
fering it to remain a few hours, and the prize is 
too precious to be borne, at this time of night, 
through streets in the neighborhood of White- 
friars, whose whole population is made up of 
thieves, robbers and assassins. Besides, this pa- 
per which I hold in my hand will be sufficient 
evidence against your master, everi should we 
fail to gain possession of the crown, so that at 
any rate, your promised reward is secure.” 

At this moment, sounds of loud and riotous 
mirth were distinctly heard, although they were 
borne from a considerable distance. Whatever 
doubts remained in the mind of Lord Segrave 
as to suffering the coronal to remain till morn- 
ing, or at least tilla guard could be procured, 
were now put to rest. He therefore ordered the 
apprentice to lock the desk, and after waiting 
long enough to assure themselves that the gang 
of rioters were not approaching in that direc- 
tion, they left the shop. 

Lord Segrave immediately crossed the street 
and turned into a close, dark lane, leaving Cosin 
to secure the door. He had restored the bars to 
their former position, and had bent down to se- 
cure the loosened panel, when he heard some 
one quickly pass near him. He was somewhat 
startled by this, and rising anc looking, in the 
direction of the receding footsteps, he could dim- 
ly descry through the gloom a person, who he 
thought resembled his fellow-apprentice. 

“If he has dared to act the spy on me,” he 
muttered between his teeth; “but no—he sus- 
pects me not—I need not fear.” Having thus 
settled the matter in his own mind, he finished 
replacing the panel, and then withdrew to a 
place, to which he had been directed to repair by 
Lord Segrave, that he might be in readiness to 
lend his assistance at whatever hour it might be 

Dame Gifford had remained a while after the 
goldsa.ith and his daughter had withdrawn to 
their separate apartments, that she might regale 
herself on some delicacy, which for the last fifteen 
minutes had been simmering on the embers, in 
a little silver saucepan. She had just lifted the 
lid to see if the gravy had assumed the proper 
consistence, when she heard her name pronounc- 
ed in a low, cautious tone of voice. Had she 
not at once recognized the voice, the contents of 
the saucepan would probably have been over- 
turned into the ashes ; as it was it barely escap- 
ed a fate as disastrous. As soon as she was sat- 
isfied that the saucepan was firmly settled on the 
embers, she rose and turning round, said, “ Bless 
me, Walter Kingsley, how came you here, and 
how did you get here ?” 

“T got in there,” he replied, pointing to the 
casement which he had left swinging on its 
hinges, “ and my business is to speak with Mis- 
tress Alice.” 

“ And do you think that Mistress Alice is go- 
ing to rise from her bed because one of her 
father’s ’prentices takes it into his head that he 
wants to speak with her ?” 

“Thave something to say to her which will 
admit ofno delay. I must see her, and that im- 
mediately.” 

Finding that she still hesitated, he said— 

“ Go, good dame, and fetch her hither, and the 
very first holiday that eomes, I will mend the 
clasp for you, which you asked me to do 

” 

“ And so you think to bribe me, but remem- 
ber if I go, it will be out of good will and not 
for the sake of reward.” 

Without further parley she proceeded to Alice’s 
chamber and knocked at the door, which was at 
once opened. Her anxiety was such, that feel- 
ing no inclination to sleep, she had remained at 
her window, hoping that the stranger whom her 
father called Grantham might yet come, and 
remove the coronal. 

“Has he come?” she eagerly demanded of 
Dame Gifford. 

“ Yes; but if I should give you a piece of my 
mind, I should say it is not seemly for a lass 
who might, if she chose, marry one of the richest 
burgher’s sons in the city, to be so earnest for a 
stolen meeting with her father’s apprentice—not 
but that Walter is a nice lad and comely enough 
to be a prince.” 

Alice made no reply, for the stranger was in 
her mind when she asked the question, and she 
felt that Dame Gifford had misapprehended her. 

She, however, could not prevent feeling alarm- 
ed at being summoned to an interview with 
Walter Kingsley at such a hour, forshe felt per- 
suaded that it had something to do with the 


hour, had been tempted to undertake. 
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It proved to be as she had suspected. Walter 
had been aware for some days, that Cosin was 
in the possession of some secret which endan- 
gered the safety of their master, though he was 
ignorant of its precise nature. He! at any rate 
determined to'keep a vigilant watch upon Cosin’s 
proceedings. At one time, when they two were 
alone in the shop, Cosin, when he imagined 
Walter too deeply engaged in his employment 
to notice him, busied himself in fitting a key to 
the lock of the writing-desk. But Walter did 
notice him, nor did he fail to observe him when 
he slipped the key which he knew to be the same, 
from under the piece of canv ss, and concealed it 
in the sleeve of his jacket. 

When the two apprentices left the shop Kings- 
ley took a different direction from that chcsen 
by Cosin, but in a short time turned back aad 
succeeded in keeping him in sight till he met 
Lord Segrave, when they both entered a small, 
obscure building. When almost wearied with 
watching, Walter saw the door open, and Cosin, 
preceded by a person closely muffled in a cloak, 
come forth. T e evening was extremely dark, 
the stars being blotted out:by a mass of heavy 
clouds, from which fell an almost imperceptible 
mist. The darkness was in Kingsley’s favor, 
and he’ succeeded, without their suspecting it, in 
following them to his master’s shop. Having 
seen them enter, he approached the door, where, 
by attentively listening, he was able to arrive at 
a pretty accurate conclusion as to what was 
concealed in the desk. He also ound that Lord 
Segrave had concluded to let it remain till 
morning that it might be removed with more 
safety, when his master would also be arrested, 
unless he previously made his escape. 

“TI would willingly have concealed this from 
you,” said Walter, in conclusion, “but I know 
that at any rate you must soon know it, and 
thought it best not to excite Dame Gifford’s 
wonder by asking for your father. I thought it 
best to ask for you, and permit her to put her 
own construction upon it, which will at least 
be wide enough of the truth.” 

“T was already in possession of the dreadful 
secret,” said Alice, “ but hoped that it might re- 
main a secret to all except me and the parties 
engaged in the transaction. I must how go to 
my father and tell him of his danger. He may 
yet save himself by flight.” - 

“ Tell him,” said Walter, “that if he will but 
say the word, I will have a fleet horse in wait- 
ing for him in an hour from this time at any 
place which he may think best.” 

They now separated: Walter, so as not to ex- 
cite Dame Gifford’s suspicions, going out at the 
window which had admitted him, and Alice by 
the door which led to her chamber, whence with- 
out difficulty she could go to the apartment oc- 
cupied by her father. 

Dame Gifford, who had by this time finished 
the contents of the sauce-pan, as well as a cup 
of warm spiced ale, after raking the ashes over 
the embers, went to her room and was soon en- 
joying the sweets of profound repose. In a few 
minutes afterward, the goldsmith and his daugh- 
ter and Walter had met together, anxionsly dis- 
cussing what course it would be best to pursue. 
Alice entreated her father to attempt to escape, 
in which she was earnestly joined by Walter. 
If he would agree to this, Walter offered to risk 
the perilous undertaking of conveying the coro- 
nal to Scone. But the goldsmith had no faith 
that he should be able to escape, though he at 
length yielded to the tears and entreaties of his 
daughter, and consented to make the attempt. 

Walter knew where he could’ obtain horses, 
and in half an hour they were in waiting. The 
presentiment that he should not escape continued 
to haunt De Coigners to an extent which para- 
lyzed exertion. While Walter Kingsley in a 
suitable disguise and with the coronal ingeni- 
ously concealed, took the road to Scotland, his 
master pursued a different direction, where a few 
hours’ hard riding would bring him to the house 
of an old friend, in whose fidelity he thought he 


- could confide. 


The first faint gleams of dawn had hardly 
broke in the east, when Alice, who was keeping 
watch in a chambtr which commanded a view 
of the street in front of the shop, could hear foot- 
steps which approached with evident caution. 
They drew nearer and nearer, and soon ceased 
in front of the shop. She listened attentively 
and could hear when they gained admittance. 
She now ventured to throw open the casement, 
but though this availed her to hear a faint mur- 
mur of voices, she could distinguish nothing that 
they said. Unable longer to control her painful 
solicitude, she groped her way to the apartment 
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where the evening previons she had the interview 
with Walter, and descended to the foot of the 
stair-case to which allusion has before been 
made. All was silent for a few seconds, and 
then there was a bitter execration, which she 
well knew was in consequence of being baffled 
in their expectations of finding the coronal. 

“ The person who was to convey it to Scot- 
land must have come for it after we were here,” 
said a voice, which Alice knew to be Simon Co- 
sin’s. “It is not of much moment whether we 
find it or not,” said some onein reply. “ This 
paper is sufficient to prove your master guilty. 
Are you sure. Cosin, that there is no secret outlet 
from the building by which the raitorous rascal 
can make his escape ?” 

“ There is not a place big enough for a wease’ 
to escape,” was the answer of the apprent’ 
“Lead us to his chamber then. A thrifty cti- 
san should have been astir by this time, at he 
doubtless wishes to indemnify h mself for those 
extra hours of labor he hu. en obliged to be- 
stow on the Scottish crown.” 


There was an attempt made to open the door 
where Alice stood listening, which, i: being fast- 
ened on the inside, was unsuccessf . It, how- 
ever, caused a delay of only » few ainutes, and 
as Alice heard the lock give wa he fled to her 
own room. Shehadonlytimet asten the door, 
when she heard steps in the pussage which led 
to her father’s chamber. They soon found that 
it was untenanted. 

“He may have escaped to his daughter’s 
room,” suggested Cosin. 

“Where is it? Show it to us,” was the in- 
quiry and demand of several voices at once. 

“ This way,” said Cosin. 

The next minute there was a rap against 
Alice’s door. 

“ We must enter, either by fair means or foul,” 
said one of the men, “ and we leave it with you 
to choose which we shall do.” 

“T will unlock the door immediately,” said 
Alice, for she well knew that it would avail 
nothing to refuse. 

The door being throw. open, a slight survey 
of the room convinced them that it offered no 
place of concealment. Dame Gifford was by 
this time aroused, who, though sternly ques- 
tioned could give them no further information, 
than that she herself had, lit the lamp for the 
goldsmith when he rose to retire, and that he 
left the room by the door he always did, when he 
went to his bed-chamber. As neither promises 
nor threats could elicit anything more to the 
point, she was politely told that she might “go 
to grass,” which, as it, as she afterwards said, 
“ placed her on a level with the brute beasts, she 
should neither forget nor forgive.” As for Alice, 
she refused answering every question, however 
trivial, with a firmness which could not be shaken, 
and after having searched every part of the 
house under the direction of Cosin, they were 
obliged to yield to the unwelcome belief, that 
their intended victim had made his escape. 


Had Godfrey de Coigners been able to main- 
tain the appearance of as much coolness and 
self-possession as Walter Kingsley, his appren- 
tiee, he might have been safe. This was far 
from being the case, and when, as soon as it was 
found that he was not in the house persons were 
sent in different directions in pursuit of him, 
although he was artfully disguised, he yielded 
himself to the first who came up with him, with- 
out the least attempt at evasion. His captors 
conveyed him back to London, and before night 
he was tried by the king’s council, and con- 
demned to be executed at seven o'clock on the 
morning of the next day but one. 

This was the first Alice heard respecting her 
father after she parted with him. For half an 
hour she sat like one stupified. Neither Dame 
Gifford’s attempts to comfort her, nor her noisy 
lamentations, had power to draw her attention. 
The day was near its close, when suddenly start- 
ing up she exclaimed : 

“T will go to the king and beg my father’s 
pardon—he must—he will grant it.” 

“ Why, the poor child is demented to think of 
such a thing,” said Dame Gifford. “The king 
will only be angry with you, and when he is 
angry I’ve heard it said that he is dreadful to 
look upon, and that his eyes are fierce as a lion’s, 
and seem to sparkle with fire. A glance of them 
would kill you. Come, my lady-bird, be per- 
suaded not to go. What cannot be cured must 
be endured, and the remedy you seek, though it 
may harm yourself, can avail nothing in favo 
of your father.” ' 

“TI shall go, Dame Gifford, so don’t add to my 


affliction by magnifying the difficulties which 
may beset me.” 

“You are a wilfdl child, and always would 
have your own way, for which I must thank 
myself, for it all came of my,over-indulgence. 
Since you will go, I wish Walter was here to go 
with you. He is a good, sober lad, and is shrewd 
and sharp-witted withal, and would know how 
to manage with as much address as a courtier.” 

“ Since he is not here, I must go alone.” 

“That you shan’t do. Do you think a hand- 
some lady like you would be suffered to pass 
through the streets unmolested, at this time, 
when Whitefriars begins to empty itself of its 
rogues, and the wild, young Templars are 

wroad, who are quite as much to be feared by 
one like you ?” 

“ What can I do, then?” 

“Tt may be, that neighbor Gadson will go with 


“O, I know he will—go, good dame, and 
see.” Dame Gifford soon returned accompanied 
by Master Gadson. Thejimpatient Alice, envel- 
oped in a dark colored cloak and hood, met 
them at the door. The vigorous arms of the 
worthy citizen and her own intense excitement 
sustained her, as they rapidly pursued their way 
to the palace of Westminster, where Edward I, 
and Marguerite of France, his second queen, at 
that time had their court. 

Master Gadson used every effort in his power 
to introduce his young charge to the presence of 
the king, but after waiting nearly an hour, which 
to Alice seemed an age, they were told that the 
king being weary and indisposed, had retired 
to his private apartments and could not be 
disturbed. 

“The queen, then—let me see the queen,” 
said Alice. 

“Tt cannot be,” said the page, who had been 
sent to inform her of the impossibility of her 
having access to the king. 

Just at this moment a door, opening into a 
passage communicating with the queen’s apart- 
ments, and directly opposite where Alice and 
Gadsoa stood, was unclosed. Several ladies 
were crossing the passage at the time, and Mas- 
ter Gadson, who had several times seen the 
queen, recognized her as one of them. He 
pointed her out to Alice. The moment the 
words had passed his lips, she darted forward 
with the speed of thought, and the next moment 
was kneeling at the queen’s feet. Marguerite, 
surprised at the suddenness of the movement, 
said kindly, while she at the same time attempted 
to raise her: 

“ What would you have, my fair girl ?” 

“ My father’s pardon.” 

“ Who is your father ?” 

“ Godfrey de Coigners, the goldsmith.” 

“ The unhappy man we were speaking of only 
a few minutes ago?” said the queen, addressing 
one of the ladies. ? 

“Yes, your grace, the same.” 

“T have no power to pardon him,” said the 
queen. “ Your petition must be addressed to the 

” 


“T came to the palace for that purpose,” said 
Alice, “ but they would not let me see him.” 

“It js doubtless well that you were denied, for 
the king, who is both ill and weary, might have 
been in no mood to give you a favorable 
hearing.” 

“ What canI do?” said Alice; “ to-morrow 
my success may be no better, and the next day 
it will be too late.” 

Marguerite remained silent a few moments, as 
if revolving in her mind what it was best to do. 

“T will myself,” she at length said, “ inter- 
cede with the king for your father’s pardon.” 

The ladies in attendance looked surprised, for 
never had there been an instance, where a queen 
of England had ventured to stand between a 
mighty Plantagenet in his wrath, and his intend- 
ed victim. Marguerite noticed this, and smiled 
as she said, “ You think for so young a qheen, I 
am a very bold one—is it not so?” 

“We know that your grace has the courage 
to be good and merciful,” was the reply of one 
of the ladies, “ and if you do what you intend, it 
will be more than any of your predecessors ever 
ventured to do.” 

“T shall be proud and happy to be the first 
instance, then,” was Marguerite’s reply. Then 
addressing Alice, she said, “ Go, now, and hope 
for the best. I will watch fora favorable oppor- 
tunity to speak in behalf of your father, and 
will see that you are advised of the issue at the 
earliest moment possible.” 

Alice pressed her lips to the queen’s hand, and 
with looks expressive of the grateful thanks she 


was unable to utter, withdrew and rejoined her 
kind protector. 

They found Dame Gifford anxiously awaiting 
their return. After the departure of Master 
Gadson she persuaded Alice to recline on a couch 
which she spread for her near the fire, and was 
rejoiced to see wearied nature, after a while, 
yield to the oblivion of sleep. But her slumbers 
were uneasy, and she often started as if har- 
rassed by painful dreams. When she woke, 
morning had dawned. At first, she was only 
conscious of a heavy oppression weighing upon 
her spirits, but suddenly, the fearful truth brox> 
in upon her mind. 

With leaden feet, the hours, one after another 
crept away. Sometimes it seemed to her that 
it was impossible to longer endure the agony of 
suspense to which she was subjected. More than 
omee she made up her mind to go again to the 
palace to learn the success of the queen's pro- 
mised intercession with the king, but was as 
often restrained, not only by the thought that 
the messenger which Marguerite had promised 
to send to make known to her the result might 
arrive in her absence, but by the difficulty, as 
taught by the experience of the preceding eve- 
ning, of gaining admittance into the palace, un- 
less under the protection of some person thought 
to be of more conseqyence than the worthy 
Master Gadson. 

The sun was past the meridian by more than 
three hours, when a messenger arrived from the 
queen. 

“For Alice de Coigners,” were his words, as 
he placed a small packet in the trembling hand 
extended to take it. 

Alice quickly severed the band of floss silk 
which secured it, and opening it, saw written on 
the outside of a folded sheet of paper : 

“ The pardon is granted. 

Inside the sheet, was a copy of the pardon. 
After stating that “Godfrey de Coigners had 
been guilty of the heavy transgression and male- 
faction of making the coronal of gold to crown 
the king’s rebel and enemy, Robert de Bruce of 
Scotland,” it went on to say that, “ we, the king, 
pardon him solely at the intercession of our 
dearest consort, Marguerite, Queen of England.” 

In two hours more, Godfrey de Coigners was 
beneath his own roof. 

Not long afterward he gave up a share of his 
thriving business to Walter Kingsley, and at the 
same time, what the latter prized more highly, 
the hand of his daughter. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE VIOLET, SNOWDROP AND DAISY. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


The violet, from its head of green, 
Looks out upon the smiling scene, 
And like a maiden, young and fair, 
Looks upward with its azure eyes, 
That caught their color from the skies, 
And seem to be half shut in prayer. 


The snowdrop, with its pure white head, 
Like virtue rising from her bed, 

Looks up toward the golden skies ; 
Like virtue, too, this favorite gem 
Perfumes the hand that breaks ths stem, 

And breathes a blessing when it dies. 


The daisy and the daffodil 
Shine out like stars on vele and hill, 
And queenly roses bloom again ; 
The crocus, with its “cup of gold,” 
Stands trembling in the morning cold, 
To catch the pearly dew and rain. 
Ransomville, N. Y., May, 1851. 


INSTINCT IN A BIRD. 


Once when travelling in Tennessee, Wilson 
was struck with the manner in which the habits 
of the pennated grouse are adapted to its resi- 
dence on dry, sandy plains. One of them was 
kept there in a cage, having been caught alive 
in atrap. It was observed that the bird never 
drank, and seemed rather to avoid the water ; 
but a few drops one day falling upon the cage, 
and trickling down the Son the bird drank them 
with great dexterity and aneagerness that show- 
ed she was suffering with thirst. The experi- 
ment was then made whether she would drink 
under other circumstances, and though she lived 
on dry Indian corn, the cup of water in the cage 
was for a whole week untasted and untouched ; 
but the moment water was sprinkled on the bars, 
she drank it eagerly as before. It occurred to 
him at once, that in the natural haunts of the 
bird, the only water it could procure was from 
the drops of rain and dew.—. Rambler. 


Pompous funerals and sumptuous monuments 
are made more out of a design to gratify 
vanity of the living. than to do honor to the 


dead. Greatness may build the tomb, but it is 
goodness must make the epitaph. 
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The two scenes represented on this page, as | 
will be observed by the titles, refer to the late | 


subject of the fagitive slave, Sims; a theme 
which is still in every one’s mouth, and yet the 
comment of the press and the exciting subject 
of conversation to heated politicians. What 
every one is talking about becomes of general 


interest, as a matter of course, and therefore we | 
| heated state of the public mind generally, these 


have deemed these closing scenes in this much 
talked of business, worthy of presenting to our 
readers. 

The scene above represents the night watch 
joined with the day police, under the direction 
of the Mayor and Marshal Tukey, as they ap- 
peared conducting Sims, the slave, from his 


seem to have been uncalled for; but such are 
reminded of the almost frantic efforts of heated 
politicians and mad fanatics, to bring about an 
open resort to arms by their followers; and there 
were two ministers, at least, in this city, who 
openly advised such a course from their pulpits. 
In view of all the circumstances, the fact of a 
former rescue from the hands of the law, and the 


measures were justly deemed but necessary and 
important, and as such, were adopted by those 
persons who controlled these matters. 

After an object of this character has been 
safely consummated, there are always plenty of 
wiseacres to laugh at all precautionary meas- 


place of confinement in the Court House to the ures, but had an attempt at rescue been success- 
wharf from whence he embarked for Savannah, | fully put in practice—as would most assuredly 
Geo. To some persons, the extraordinary pre- | have been done but for the vigilance of the pro- 
caution taken to guard against a rescue, may | per authorities—then the whole body of our cit- 


POLICE CONVEYING SIMS TO THE VESSEL. 


| 


‘if 


izens would have immediately raised an outcry 
at the whole police force and the public officers 
generally, scorning their want of.strict watch- 
fulness and thorough knowledge of their impor- 
tant duty on this occasion. Consistency is, in- 
deed, a very bright jewel, but one that is as rare 
as it is valuable. ” 
The scene depicted by our artist below, repre- 
sents the departure of the brig Acorn from our 
harbor, not long since, with Sims, the slave, on 
board. The scene was sketched at the moment 
when the steamer Hornet took the vessel in tow, 


amusing, now that Sims has arrived home, to 
know of his making a speech there, on landing, 
declaring his delight at his escape from the 
Northern sympathizers, who so nearly used hin 
up! 


It was decidedly requisite and necessary that 
proper officers of the law should attend the 
fugitive slave, and officially deliver him up to 
his rightful owner and master, in the city of 
Savannah, and this was, therefore, accordingly 
done. Even after the vessel had taken her de- 
parture from our harbor, the wind being in an 
unfavorable direction, she was necessarily com- 
pelled to come to an anchor in the lower bay; 
and here, again, it was deliberately planned: to 
attempt a rescue, but when those disposed to 


| to engage in the hazardous undertaking to put 
and she gathered way down the harbor, with the | 
slave and his guard on board. It is somewhat — 


such a plan into execution learned how warmly 
the officers on board the brig were prepared to 
receive them, this foolhardy intent was at once 
abandoned. ‘The fugitive has now been deliv- 
ered to his owner, and the officers who accom- 
panied him to his place of destination have rs- 
turned to this clty. So ends the business. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, | im 
OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
The next number of the Drawing Room Companion will 
embrace the following contents. 
bed the Last of the A 
Merchant Saturday Night,” tory, by Mrs. 
“The Gurrender of Cornwallis,” one of the Oup ’Uy’s 
sketches. 
Gro. Carnine Hi. 
M. Dovezass. 
thouse,” fine verses, by Canotinsz A. 


Think of Thee,” wang bey by A. Burry. 
“To a Dear Friend,” lines, by C. J. Panniveron. 
um. OuN RISHAMPEL, J 
Snow Wreaths on the Green,” verses, by H. B. 
Ganpwen. 


~ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In the coming number we shall give 


yi Kacing Scene on the Long Island Course, 
(aken by our artist on the spot, and representing a late 
occurrence te the life. 

A picture re yoy the daring attack of a whale 
upon a whale depicting an actual occurrence with 
nautical correc! end startling 

An ressive picture of the late gather- 
evens Baste in, when the Hon. Dan- 
Webster addressed the multitude. A fine picture. 


An accurate engraving of the interior of Castle Garden, 
immense 


were during a conce 
by ye A 

ted, mounted 


fully represen 
_ On his war horse, and attended by his aids, as he appeared 


on the battle fields of Mexico. 
An original and very beautiful likeness of Jenny Lind, 
win this charitable and world popular songstress 
faultless accuracy. A picture that will be admired. 
Also, likeness of Belletti, the distinguished 
wosnlieh, wi is accompanying the beautiful Swede on her 
tour. A fine head. 
Castle Garden from the Park, New 
like picture of the exterior of this well known and promi- 
nent landmark of the great emporium. 


A spirived battle scene, drawn by 8. 


Navy, who par'icipated in the 
tle of the San Gabriel, he fh, represen 8th, 


A view of the city and harbor of Mesatian, rai 
taken during its a by the American naval forces, 
service, to whom we are indebced for 


in the new J 
and the Medical in Boston, the 
pital and many p t objects of interest. 
The Bridge of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company, at the Falls of the Schuylkill. A very interest- 
ing and faithful scene of this romantic spot. 


Homan Natore.—Pleasure to be relished 
must be shared. Let a blind fiddler make his 
appearance in the street, and the first thing Bill 
Jones will do, will not be to listen, but to run 
for all the other dirty boys in the neighborhood 
to come and take part in the festivities. 


Very coop.—The Lynn News, indignant at 
the fvolish inquiry as to whether Washington was 
not born in England, says, “they'll be asking, 
next, if Niagara Falls were not brought over 
from England.” 


A Review —The most pertinent notice we 


have lately met with, is that of the Literary 


World’s concerning Willis’ new book; “ Hurry- 
graphs.” 


Verr trrvue—A quarrel is like a spark, 
which cannot be produced without a flint as well 
as a steel; either of them may hammeron wood 
forever, no fire will follow. 


Approrriate.—Dr. Downey says that the 
emblem on our shield should be a railway train, 
while our only motto should be “ hurrah !” 


AppointTMENT.—A son of Hiram Powers, the 
sculptor, was among the cadets at large recently 
appointed to West Point. : 

InpEPenpEeNT.—Mrs. Bloomer, editor of the 


Lily, published at Seneca Falls, says that here- 
after she shall “ wear short dresses.” 


A Yanker aproap.—Banvard is said to be 
in Egypt preparing a panorama of the Nile. 


MATRIMONY. 

This institutiop, which a wise and beneficent 
power “ commands to some—leaves free to all” 
is the securest and holiest basis of society. To 
its direct and indirect influences, we owe, under 
Heaven, almost all our blessings; and what 
would the world be, if it could be annihilated ¢ 
Nay, what has it not.been, in those strange and 
unnatural periods of history where communities 
have spurned its bonds? Those few places on 
the face of the globe where the marriage tie is 
scarcely recognized, are noted for the greatest 
moral abasement, and a degradation which as- 
similates the inhabitants to the condition of 
brutes. 

But as extremes always meet—so in the great- 
est barbarism and the highest civilization we 
find numerous points of resemblance ; hence in 
extremely luxurious communities, even in mod- 
ern times, there have been perpetrated, in the 
sacred name of marriage, those cold, formal and 
selfish alliances, politely termed marriages of 
convenience, matches made by parents or friends 
between cold, indifferent and merely consenting 
parties, hands united without hearts, because es- 
tates are contiguous, and a marriage is a very 
convenient hyphen to unite them. 

We are horror-stricken at a barbarous custom 
of the East, where the bridegroom never sees the 
face of the bride till after the sacred ceremony ; 
but we have no indignation, for the sort of com- 
mercial process by which a beautiful young girl 
is sold to a rich man, old enough to be her 
grandfather, or a promised bride compelled by 
the importunities of parents and guardians to 
break her plighted word to the man of her heart, 
and bestow her hand upon one whom she can 
never “ love and honor” however faithfully she 
may “obey.” 

The marriages of crowned heads are rarely, if 
ever, marriages of affection; kings and queens 
cease to be men and women when they mount 
the throne; motives of policy always arise to 
arrest the course of their affections, Thus Na- 
poleon, passionately fond as he was of Jose- 
phine, was compelled to put her away and take 
to his arms that false and “beautiful arch-duch- 
ess of Austria, who never loved him, who joined 
his enemies in the hour of his adversity, and 
who filled the measure of her infamy, by being 
false to his memory. A petty principality re- 
warded her for her perfidy, and she quenched 
the stings of conscience in the guilty enjoyment 
of a profligate career. Rarely is it permitted to 
sovereigns to enjoy the felicity accorded to the 
meanest subject. The queen of England is a 
signal exception to this rule. 


It is not, however, alone among the great that 
ill-assorted marriages, the profanation of a sa- 
cred institution. take place. We see every day 
examples of mercenary or ill-judged marriages. 
Many young ladies make it a point to fall in 
love and marry, directly after they have finish- 
ed their education, and take a husband the mo- 
ment they dismiss their music-master. Young 
gentlemen are not quite so impetuous, but still 
this obligation to fall in love, and the facility to 
believe one’s self in love, on very shadowy pre- 
sumptive evidence, is one of the ruling sins of 
the day, and productive of a vast number of un- 
happy marriages. 

While there is no condition so deplorable as 
that of a man who finds himself linked for life 
to a partner who cannot syripathize with him, 
so, on the other hand there is no happiness so 
great as that of being united to a true-hearted 
and noble woman. If matrimony were gener- 
ally regarded in its true light, as the union of 
souls, of minds, as well as of persons and es- 
tates, asa solemn compact of the highest im- 
port, and not as a mere convenient arrange- 
ment, the world would be made thereby far bet- 
ter and happier. 


Hosritasie.—The Mayor of Limerick (Ire- 
land,) has, we understand, invited the Mayor of 
New York. with others, to visit Ireland during 
the time of the World’s Fair, and to receive from 
the Corporation there the honors and hospitali- 
ties of that ancient city. 


Tae Picrortat Drawine Room published 
F. Gleason, Museum Building, Tremont Street, Boston, 
the most splendid model of the t; art that has 
ever come under our notice. Terms, $3 00 per annum. 
It is printed on the finest of paper, and on @ font of copper 
faced brevier type, manufactured expressly for it. No 
person who has a correct appreciation of beauty in the 
printing art, or whose literary taste is of » vu and ele- 
vated character, would fuil to be a subscriber to the Com- 
panion, after having once seen it.— Ohio Union. 


Tue Way IT opeRATESs.— Young ladies edu- 


cated to despise mankind, lly finish their 
studies by running away with the footman. 
%. 


CIGAR SMOKING. 

A person who smokes three times a day, with 
us, is thought to use tobacco most immoderately, 
and yet in comparison with other people and 
countries, we scarcely use the weed at all. In 
Havana, for instance, smoking is carried to the 
greatest extreme. The men, of all classes, 
smoke, and smoke everywhere; in the houses, 
in the streets, in the theatres, in the cafes, in the 
counting-room —eating, drinking, and truly, 
it would seem sleeping—they smoke, smoke, 
smoke. It would not be odd if strangers should 
scent Havana far out tosea. No true Habanero 
ever moves a foot without his portable armory 
of cigars, as indispensable to him as is his quiver 
to the wild Indian. He may get along comfort- 
ably without his coat, hat, or neckcloth, but 
without his cigars, he could neither walk, talk, 


nor even think. The first thing that follows the | 


salutation of a friendly meeting, no matter 
where, is to pull out. their pacquets, and light 
sae sociable weed. It gives life to a Habanero ; 
he opens his mouth and heart at the same time, 
and fills up the gaps of conversation. Someone 
has said that a cigar should be the national 
emblem of Cuba! 


THANKS—THANKS. 

We should be worse than ungrateful, if we did 
not freely acknowledge the thonsands of compli- 
mentary notices of the Companion, that throng 
in upon us from every part of the country. Our 
change of form has particularly elicited high 
encomiums of praise, and we are satisfied, too, 
of its entire popularity, by the array of subscrip- 
tion names that have poured in upon us during 
the past week. On the first two days over 
35,000 were disposed of. Our edition of 50,000 
copies will hardly suffice for all those who desire 


"to subscribe and file the paper for binding. We 


shall be obliged to add ten thousand more to 
answer the demand for transient sales. Our 
readers will agree with us in pronouncing each 
number, thus far, an improvement upon its pre- 
decessor, and that the present number, being No. 
2 of the new volume, is indeed an elegant affair. 


A GOLD LOTTERY. 

The French government has permitted a 
“gold lottery” in Paris, for the purpose of re- 
munerating the Gardes Mobiles, who so bravely 
defended Paris during the three days’ insurrec- 
tion. The price of each ticket was one franc; 
the prize was 400,000 francs, or £16,000. The 
prize was solid gold, and was displayed ina 
large pair of scales, and guarded by a number 
of sergens de ville. Immense crowds attended 
this lottery. 


Tue pest War.—By fifteen or twenty years 
of the hardest kind of labor, a poor man will 
earn and save a competency, but just as he is 
about to enjoy the fruits of a life of trial, he will 
drop into his grave. Better enjoy it prudently 
as you go along. 


Or course.—In times of national disorder, 
great men rise to the summit of affairs as surely 
as the large lumps of sugar come to the top when 
you shake a sugar-bowl. 


Comrne.—Mr. Thackeray, author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” “ Pendennis,” ete., will leave Europe for 
America during the month of August, to deliver 
lectures on the comic writers of England. 


Gen. Cates Cusninc.—This ripe scholar 
and distinguished gentleman has done the State 
not a little service during the present session of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. . 


Gizason’s Drawine Room Companion.—This 
splendid paper, in the new form of sixteen pages, is decid- 
edly the richest of the pictorial periodicals in the agp 
States, and we do not think it can be surpassed in any 
country.— Providence Mirror. 


A Goop THoucut.—To do good to our ene- 
mies, is to resemble the incense whose aroma 
perfumes the fire by which it is consumed. 


Very true.—As riches and favor forsake a 
man, we discover him to be a fool; but nobody 
can find it out in his prosperity. 


Gisason’s PicroriaL Drawine Room Companion is de- 
cidedly the richest work of literature and art in our coun- 
try at the present day.— Chenango News. 


Personat.—Jenny Lind spent two days in 
exploring the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


Time—is an indomitable old justice that 
examines all offenders. 


‘arin Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Peter Seriimer to 
Mins Lacy ; Mr. William J. Jones to Miss Louisa 


John Russell to Miss Mary 

ngs. 

Mr. Fernald, Mr. William J. Stuart te Miss 
M. Sunderland. 


By E.N. Moore, Esq., Mr. James Porter to Mise Adeline 


ry. 
By Rev. Mr. Banvard, Mr. Francis E. Hadley to Miso 
Berah J: Cochran. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Elbridge Wason te Miss Mazy 


In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Edson, Mr. G. W. Bedlow to 
Mr. Parkman, 


Miss Amanda Dodge; by Rev. Mr. Mr James R. 


, by G. T. ‘Wentworth, Esq., Mr-George 
W. Haskell, of Chelsea, to Miss A. R. Boynten, ef Bosten. 
In Portland, Me., Rev. Ezekiel Robinson, of Branswiek, 
to Miss Ellen Hall. 
In New me Isaiah Caveriy, of Besten, te Miss 
Catharine K 


In this tin Mrs. Anna D. Adams; Alfred A. sen of 
John P. Nichols, 2; Mrs. Almira 8. Witheredi, 4); Joseph 
Jones, Exq., 83; Mr. Robert mae Mr. Henry Sharp- 
ley, 45; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Me 

In East Boston, Mrs. Ann 8.. W biting, of Poetiand, 26. 

In Brookline, Mrs. Deborah Seaves, 

In Salem, Mrs. Polly Wilkins, 84; C. Burnham, 36. 

In Nantucket, Mr. Philip Coffin 

In New Bedford, Mr. Samuel Pestane, 82; Mr. Elijah 
Kempton, 88. 

In Salisbury, Mr. E. W. Sawyer, 28. 

In New Salem, Mrs. Abigail Holden, ST. 

In Springfield, Mr. Cephas Clapp, 85. 

In Claremont, Mrs. Esther Upton, 92. 

In Providence, R. I., Mrs. Betsey Marsha??, 46. 

In Kennebunkport, Me., Capt. Oliver Walker, 63. 

In Lewiston, Me., Mrs. Mary P. Deane, 27. 

In Castine, Me., Mrs. Abigail Vegal, of Boston, 87. 

In Manchester, 'N. H., Mrs. Sarah Con a. 

In Hill, N. H., ‘Mrs. Mary Hunkings, 72. 

In Lyme, N. H., Mrs. Sarah Hewes, 104. 

In St. Louis, Mr. Robert P. Williams, 64. 


‘A Magnificent Pistorial 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Ast. 


The object of this pee is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches, and peems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestie and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of rotable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
puges will contain views of every populous city in the 
known world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and s «am- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine por .aits 
of every noted character m the world, male and fex ale. 
Sketches of beautiful seenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal k: rg- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
faced brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical exeeution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns ef 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen oetavo pages. It will form 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rieh array of erigi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to ineuleate the strietest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing u to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that 4 evil in its tendency. Im short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
excellences. 


TER MS:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
00 
- 20 
3 


“ twelve “ 

No vednetien will be made the cheve terms, either 
to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
recognized by the proprietor. 

The Room Companion may be 
obtained at ai om of the periodical depots the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten eents per single eopy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

GLEASON, Bosrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. PRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 
A. WINCH, 126 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., North Street, Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 15 Main Street, Cineinnati. 
R. BE. EDWARDS & Co., 98 Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
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CLEASON'S ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 


JACK’S ACCOUNT: 
AND THE WAY HE SETTLED IT. 
A SEA SKETOH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


HE good brig Cynthia had already cast off 
her shore-fasts from one of the wharves in 
Norfolk, when Capt. Boltman came on board to 
take charge. The crew were all on deck when 
he arrived, and, as may be supposed, they exer- 
cised all their knowledge of physiognomy upon 
the person of the superior officer, but the result 
of their observation was far from satisfactory, 
for the captain was one of those rare excep- 
tions who seem to be entirely shut up within 
themselves, and from whose quiet, unmoved ap- 
pearance there is no judging of character. The 
owner of the brig introduced Capt. Boltman to 
the first mate, and the first mate, in turn, intro- 
duced him to the crew; but he made no remark 
on the occasion, and his eyes, which were very 
small, but of no particular color, merely ran along 
over the forms of the hardy tars with no other 
expression than might have been expected from 
pieces of glass. 
“ What might I call your name?” asked the 
captain, of the first mate. 
“ William Brewer, sir,” replied the mate, not 
a little astonished at the question, seeing that 
the owner had given the name but a few minutes 


before. 

“Well, Mr. Brewer, is the brig ready for 
sailing ?” 

“ Yen, sir.” 

“Then you may turn the hands up and get 
her out of this as\soon as possible.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” returned the mate, and forth- 
with he commenced the necessary operations. 

During the whole process of getting under way 
Capt. Boltman made no remark, nor did he issue 
any directions, but a careful observer miget have 
seen, that, calm and quiet as appeared his eyes, 
they were nevertheless drinking in every move- 
ment of the crew, and ever and anon, as he 
turned in his bout upon the quarter-deck, those 
small orbs of his would fall towards his feet, as 
if to hide some sparkle of premonition that 
might for the moment be called up. 

That night the appearance of the new captain 
was discussed at length in the forecastle, and 
many and varied were the opinions advanced. 

“Blow me, if I like the cut of his jib, any 
how,” said Jack Danforth, a young seaman who 
knew a great deal more of his business than 
many who were older. 

“Nor I, neither,” returned Tom Dunlap, an 
old salt, and a good one. “I don’t like the 
looks of his eye at all. It’s just like our old 
forecastle deck-light,—it lets in some light, but 
you can’t see through it no more’n you could 
through a windlass. I tell you, boys, we shall 
have trouble afore the voyage is up, now mark 
me. I’ve seen just such a covey afore, and sailed 
with him, too.” 

“ Well,” replied Jack Danforth, “ there’s one 
comfort, at any rate. There’s too many of us 
aboard the Cynthia for him, in case he should 
be ugly, and I, for one, will agree to stand by 
my shipmates to the last.” 

“Ye are right there, Jack,” said Mike Mul- 
vany, “an’ it’s meself that'll be after standin’ be 
the side iv ye.” 

All hands agreed to stand by each other to 
resist any oppression that might be started, at 
the same time resolving that no act of theirs 
should give’ reasonable occasion for trouble — 
For a week things went on pretty well, but still 
the crew were fully satisfied thet Capt. Boltman 
was a “tartar.” He had not yet spoken an an- 
gry word, to be sure, for he had hardly spoken 
at all, but more than once there had been seen a 
livid spot upon either cheek, and occasionally 
the sparkle of his eyes would show anything but 
a kind disposition. Had Capt. Boltman sworn 
a round oath when anything displeased him, and 
“ripped out” all that he felt, the men would 
have been very well satisfied,—but he never 
swore—never fiew into a passion, and with the 
exception of the livid spot upon the cheek, 
which was generally accompanied by a kind of 
ghastly smile,and the peculiar sparkle of the odd- 
colored eyes, his face always looked the same. 
The sails might flap against the masts in a dead 
calm, or the sheets might stretch and the yards 
buckle before the sweeping gale, but not a mus- 

cle in the face of the captain moved to tell that 
“he noticed the difference. 
One pleasant morning Capt. Boltman came 


the compass, and then up at the sails, he com- 
menced his usual morning’s exercise of pacing 
the quarter-deck. Perhaps he had walked thus 
for the space of ten minutes—it was not more 
than that—when he suddenly stopped opposite 
the belaying-pin of the maintopsail haulyards, 
and after gazing several minutes at the turns of 
the rope he turned to his mate and said : 

“Mr. Brewer, find out the man who belayed 
that haulyard and send him aft.” 

Jack Danforth proved to be the man, and he 
was consequently ordered aft. 

“Did you belay that rope ?” asked the cap- 
tain, as Jack made his appearance. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jack, as he cast his eyes 
towards the haulyards. 

“ Let's see,—your name is Danforth ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, Danforth, have you any recollection 
of my orders with regard to the method to be 
observed in belaying the running rigging ?” 

“ Yes, sir. I remember that you wanted us to 
take two turns and stop with a half-hitch.” 
“Does that look like two turns and a half- 
hitch ?” asked Capt. Boltman,in a kind of 
smothered, grating voice. 

“Twas dark, sir, when we shook out the reef,’ 
explained Jack, “and as I had to spring for the 
braces, I didn’t stop to think of your little 
orders.” 

“Very well,” returned the captain without 
giving the least intimation of what he was go- 
ing to do. “Perhaps you will remember it 
hereafter.” 

As he spoke, and just as Jack was upon the 
point of making some answer, he doubled his 
powerful fist, and without even so much as say- 
ing “ take that,” he hit young Danforth a blow 
upon the face that laid him prostrate upon the 
deck. As the blood began to flow from the 
wound, the men, who had collected in the gang- 
way, made a simultaneous move towards the 
quarter-deck ; but Capt. Boltman was prepared 
for them, for very coolly turning towards the 
binnacle as though unaware that he had done 
anything uncommon, he drew a pistol from his 
pocket and faced his crew. He still wore that 
same bloodless expression of countenance, but 
yet there was something in his manner and po- 
sition, and in the loaded pistol by his side, that 
warned the men not to venture too far. 

From this time forward Capt. Boltman acted 
up to the modus operandi he had so summarily 
commenced in the case of Jack Danforth, and 
nearly every day one or more of the crew were 
made the subjects of his panther-like disposition. 
There is a peculiarity in the government of the 
sea-going vessel that pertains to no other system. 
The captain, from the very nature of his trust, 
must be clothed with supreme authority, and if, 
perchance, he be a tiger, there is but little hopes 
of overcoming his power by the crew, for few 
there be who can muster up the assurance to 
openly resist so important a personage as “ the 
captain.” Then Boltman always had a loaded 
pistol in his pocket, except, indeed, when he held 
it in his hand, and this aided him in his despotic 
sway. But for all his herculean strength and 
his vigilant eye, Jack Danforth determined that 
he would settle his account with the captain be- 
fore he left the brig, and he watched narrowly 
for the means by which it could be done. 

Day after day passed, and still Capt. Boltman 
went on with his heartless cruelty,—sometimes 
with his fist, sometimes with a rope’s end, and 
often with a handspike, did he deal out his 
blows upon the persons of his sailors, and not 
until the brig arrived at Malaga was there any 
cessation of this continued tyranny. 

The cargo was all consigned to Messrs. B—— 
& Brother, and to them also was entrusted the 
care of procuring a cargo of wines for shipment 
to the States, so that in ten days after the Cyn- 
thia dropped her anchor in the harbor of Malaga 

she was ready for the return, but not so the 
seamen,—they had made up their minds that 
they would not return to the States under the 
command of Capt. Boltman, and under the di- 
rection of Jack Danforth they hoped to accom- 
plish their object. They might have deserted 
the brig, but that they had no desire to do; for 
the chances of getting home by other shipments 
were scarce, and they therefore came to the de- 
termination that the tyrant captain should be left 
behind ; but in order to do this it was necessary 
that the affair should be carried on secretly, for 
the mate could not well join in any plot, nordid 
the men dare to lay themselves liable to convic- 
tion of open mutiny. 
The night before the brig was to sail was par- 


upon deck, and after looking for a moment at 


ning Mr. Brewer took five of the men on board 
the long-boat and went on shore after fresh pro- 
visions, leaving the captain and the rest of the 
crew t6 take charge of the vessel. The mate had 
the most strict injunctions not to allow a man to 
leave the boat, and above all to be off as early 
as possible, as everything was in readiness to 
heave up the anchor by day-light. Of course 
the mate gave a kind of silent assent to these 
orders, but the men in the long-boat knew very 
well that he would never think of enforcing them, 
for Mr. Brewer would give his men libesty when- 
ever opportunity afforded. 

The huge bell of the old cathedral struck the 
hour of eight just after the long-boat put off 
from the brig, and as it struck nine Capt. Bolt- 
man was pacing up and down the quarter-deck 
anxiously awaiting the return of the mate. The 
last dull echoes of the old bell had hardly ceased 
reverberating among the surrounding hills when 
the captain was aroused from his reverie by the 
plash of oars directly under the bows of the brig, 
and reaching his head over the rail, he hailed: 

“ Boat ahoy!” 

“ Hallo!” returned some one in the boat. 

“ What boat is that!” 

“From the police,” returned he of the boat. 
“Ts this the brig Cynthia ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts Captain Boltman on board ?” 

“ That is my name,” returned the captain, as 
the boat came alongside. 

Before Boltman could fairly comprehend what 
was actually taking place, he found himself con- 
fronted by a Spanish officer and six soldiers, 
while in the rear stood an old man whose dress 
and beard betokened him to be one of those fish- 
ermen who live in their small open boats along 
the coasts. The lantern at the gangway did not 
give light enough to reveal countenances, but 
the officer soon produced one of his own, and 
throwing its rays full upon the captain’s face, he 
turned to the old fisherman and asked : 

“Ts that the man, Antoine ?” 

“ Yes, that is him,” replied’the fisherman, in 
broken English. 

“ You are sure of it, are you ?” 


“Yes,Iam. Thatist man who smuggled 
the goods.” 

“How? What does all this mean?” asked 
the captain. 


“Simply that this fisherman accuses you of 
having used his boat for the p rpose of smug- 
gling,” replied the officer,“ nd by command of 
the governor we are here to arrest you.” 

Boltman was in the act of springing back as 
the officer closed his sentence, but the old fisher- 
man seemed to und rstand him, for with the 
quickness of lightning he sprang upon him, and 
with the assistance of the soldiers the captain 
was secured ere he could draw his favorite pistol. 
It would have been no easy matter for even the 
six soldiers to have overcome the powerful man 
had he been aware of their intentions, but as he 
was taken entirely by surprise he had little 
chance for resistance, and amid the most bitter 
threats of vengeance he was borne over the gang- 
way. In vain was it that he called upon the few 
men on board the brig to help him, and in vain 
that he threatened to flay them alive; for they 
dared not resist the officers of the Spanish law, 
and, infact, they did not feel much desire that 
way. 

“ You shall swing for this,” muttered Boltman, 
as the boat shoved off from the brig. “ You may 
treat your own people as you like, but by the 
mother that bore me, you shall not insult an 
American citizen with impunity.” 

“ We bear your consul’s orders,” replied the 
officer, “and if you are an innocent man you 
have nothing to fear.” 

The prisoner had the will to do a great deal 
of damage, but he had not the power, and so he 
very wisely kept quiet; but nevertheless the oc- 
casional glances which he bestowed upon the old 
fisherman betokened that in case of his accidental 
freedom Antoine might do well to look out for 
“number one.” The captain’s attention was, 
however, very soon called in another direction, 
for, instead of going towards the town, the boat 
was being pulled off towards a point of land that 
makes out to the eastward, and ere long it be- 
came evident that the intended landing place 
was distant several miles from Malaga. Capt. 

Boltman asked, in no very pleasant manner, the 
meaning of all this, but the only answer he re- 
ceived was a slight chuckle from the old fisher- 
man: He thought he recognized ‘the sound of 
that chuckle, butthen he knew-nothing, and after 


asking many unanswered questions, and making 


many fearful threats, he at length leaned back 


in the stern-sheets and silently awaited the end 
of his adventure. 

At the end of an hour the boat turned her head 
in towards a small creek that makes up between 
Malaga and Veloz, and by directions from the 
fisherman the oarsmen pulled within its narrow 
limits, and efter having reached a distance in- 
land of about half a mile, they stopped directly 
beneath the walls of an old, dilapidated stone 
building, and after securing the boat they as- 
sisted their prisoner to the landing steps. 

“Now, Mr. Captain, you must just go with 
us,” said the fisherman, as the soldiers seized the 
captain and urged him forward. 

“No, no, villains,” shouted Boltman, as he 
strove with all his power to break the cords that 
pinioned his arms—but they proved too strong 
for him. 

“ Aha, you are not on your own deck now, 


and so you may as well make up your mind to © 


come along with us.” 

As the fisherman spoke, he led tlie way up 
the moss-covered stone steps, and Capt. Bolt- 
man, despite his exertions to the contrary, wae 
obliged to follow. The entrance to the old pile 
was through what appeared to be a wide gap in 
the outer wall, and as they entered the main 
building they struck off towards the northern 
corner, where a flight of steps led them down to 
a kind of inner ballium, but only one or two 
rooms of which were in any kind of habitable 
shape, and here the party stopped while the 
fisherman withdrew a heavy oaken bar from a 
stout door that opened to one of the last men- 
tioned rooms, 
man to lead the prisoner on, and in a moment 
more Capt. Boltman found himself within an 
apartment, the walls of which were composed of 
huge blocks of soft stone, with two small aper- 
tures to admit the light, the only means of en- 
trance or egress being the way by which he had 
entered, and which was secured by two stout 
doors, the inner one being of thick plate iron. 
Upon a rough bench in one corner there were a 
hammer and several stone-cutter’s chisels, to- 
gether with a quantity of bread and water. 

“Now, Capt. Boltman,” said the old fisher- 
man, in too good English for a very native 
Spaniard, “ you can stay here just as long as you 
like. There isa hammer and chisels, and you 
can cut your way out just when you please,— 
only you must do it before your bread and water 
is all gone. There is enough if you only make 
good use of your time, and for three or four days, 
at least, you will be obliged to make better use 
of your time than in abusing American seamen. 
With the tools which we leave you, you can 
easily cut the cord that ties your arms; so we 
will leave you, and we hope that you will be as 
happy in your own company as others will be 
in your absence.” 

For the first time since he had left the brig 
Capt. Boltman swore, but it was of no use, the 
doors were closed, and so securely fastened that 
the sand-stone of the walls offered a quicker 
mode of egress than did their iron surface. 
Until the men got out into the yard they plainly 
heard the cries and imprecations of the confined 
captain. 

About midnight the old fisherman and the 
Spanish soldiers entered a small clothing shop 
nearly opposite the cathedral of Philip and 
Mary, but they came not out again in that guise, 
though in abgnt fifteen minutes Jack Danforth 
came out, followed by seven more Yankee sail- 
ors, four of whoin belonged to the “ Cynthia,” 
and three of them to a barque that lay in the 
harbor. Mr. Brewer had been waiting anxiously 
for the men, but when they returned he asked 
them no questions, only bidding them pull 
smartly for the brig. The next day the brig lay 
at her anchorage till noon waiting for the cap- 
tain, but as he did not come off, and as no.tid- 
ings could be gained of him, Messrs. B—— & 
Brother ordered Mr. Brewer to take command 
and sail for home. 

Capt. Boltman was just four days in getting 
out of durance, and though he always suspected 
the truth, still he never could prove anything ; 
and when, after a lapse of six months, he applied 
to the owners of the Cynthia for another ap- 
pointment, he was very politely informed that 
his services were not wanted. 

The writer was one of a party who sat around 
a large table at one of the hotels in Malaga, and 
heard Jack Danforth relate, for the first time, 
how he settled his account with Capt. Boltman, 
and he may add, also, that he has seen the very 
wall through which the tyrant captain was 
obliged to cut his way to liberty, 


As he did this he beckoned the ~ 
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GLEASON'S PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM 


OMP ATOM. 


WOMEN IN THE BAST. 

Mr. Brown, the American dragoman at Con- 
stantinople, who has accompanied the Turkish 
envoy Amin Bey (whose likeness we gave in a 
former number) through this country, says the 
female Circassian slave markets continue in 
fall blast at Constantinople. He affirms that 
the prices range from six hundred to ten thou- 
sand dollars, according to their personal charms, 
and that the slaves are sold in what are called 
the Circassian quarters of the city. On Mr. B.'s 
arrival in Constantinople, he was not a little 
astonished to receive from a bashaw, an offer of 
ten thousand dollars for his wife, who is a lady of 
remarkable beauty. We would not on this ac- 

count recommend any of our fair readers to 
make a pilgrimage to Turkey; they will find 
happier homes and a better appreciation in a 
Yankee home. 


Tue Cartes A. Stetson —On the 15th 
inst., a beautiful schooner, named as above, was 
launched at New Haven. She is to sail for 
London, via the Bahamas, and on her arrival in 
the Thames will be shown as a specimen of our 
naval architecture. 


Rumorep.—The English talk of constructing 
a railroad to the Pacific, through the Canadas. 
That is a good plan, says a cotemporary, for it 
would require all the surplus population of 
England and Ireland to shovel snow from the 
track during a considerable portion of the year. 


Srrincunt.—The legislature of Delaware, at 
its last session, passed a law making the sale of 
intoxicating drinks on the Sabbath an offence, 
subjecting the offender to a fine of $20 for the 
first offence and $50 for the second. 


Omrnovs.—In connection with the mysteri- 
ous appearance of a steamer in the Chesapeake 
Bay, it is rumored that some three hundred men 
have embarked at Baltimore, to join the Cuba 
expedition. 

Beavutiru, Sentiment.—Some one has re- 
marked, “The heart of woman draws to itself 
the love of others, as the diamond drinks up the 
sun’s rays only to return them in tenfold strength 
and beauty.” 


Some Dirrerence.—The fare from the city 
of San Francisco to Sacramento and Stockton, 
at last dates, was one dollar. About a year ago 
it was fifty dollars. 


A severe Txst.—Jefferson said of Monroe, 
that he was a man whose soul might be turned 
wrong side outwards without discovering a sin- 
gle blemish to the world. 


“Merry” 1npEED.—In Great Britain there 
are only 103,839 persons whose income is over 
$750 a year, while the number of paupers is 
Jifteen hundred thousand. “ Merry England!” 


Ratner tate—The Spaniards are talking 
of erecting a colossal statue of Columbus, oppo- 
site the convent of St. Ann, whence he started 
on his first adventurous expedition. 


Musicat Hatt.—We learn from the Trans- 
cript that the long talked of Musical Hall is to 
be commenced immediately. The site selected 
is the Bumstead estate, Bumstead Place. 


City Exrenses—The San Francisco Cour- 
ier states that San Francisco now pays daily, 
in salaries to city officers, $2,000, and to the 
city, county and State, $4,000 per day. 


Cueap gnoven.— Good sugar lands, in 
choice locations, can yet be procured in Texas, 
at from three to five dollars per acre ; cotton and 
corn lands, at from fifty cents to three dollars. 


Very coop.—We like the remark of a pa- 
triotic citizen of Charleston, who said, “when 
South Carolina leaves the Union, I shall move 
into the United States.” 


Stave Trape.—From 1840 to 1848, British 
' men-of-war captured six hundred and twenty- 
five vessels engaged in the slave trade. 


Sitenrricant.—The National Era says as a 
general rule, married women should insist upon 
coming to Washington with their husbands. 


Terivic—Near White Pond, S. C., trees 
and fences were uprooted by a tornado on the 
8th; fora space of 200 yards nothing was left. 


Larce Quantity—The Oswego Journal 
States that the corn starch factory in that city 
consumes 200,000 bushels of corn per annum. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


A man named Peckham drowned himself in 
Ware, last Friday. 

Fifty-three H jan and Polish refugees 
arrived in New Y on the 19th. 


The East Boston folks have the “ spiritual 
rappings” at twenty-five cents a sitting. 

An Italian Opera Troupe is singing to crowd- 
ed houses in San Francisco. 

Several marine plants grow to the length of 
200 of $40 foot, the hottom of the sea. 

James F. Wood, a native of Massachusetts, 
committed suicide at Savannah, on Thursday. 

There were a large number of ship fever cases 
a on the 
1 


The New Orleans papers of the 15th are filled 
with accounts of damages done by various cre- 
vasses. 

Mrs. Brown has recovered $700 damages of 
the city of Lowell for injuries received in con- 
sequence of a defect in the sidewalk. 

At Brooklyn, Miss Cornelia Bunce has ob- 
tained a verdict for $2,000 against John Smith, 
aged 60; she is 40. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips, at the Boston Mu- 
seum, promises to become one of our best native 
singers. 

The § Hill Academy in East Sandwich, 
took fire on Friday oe from the stove-pipe, 
and was entirely consum: 

The late French Minister and lady will sail 
on the 14th of May. Lady Bulwer will visit 
England in the same steamer. 

The Court Martial for the trial of Lieut. Stan- 
ley, at Washington, for challenging a superior 
officer, is not yet concluded. 

Gov. Hunt, of New York, has issued a procla- 
mation for an extra session of the Legislature of 
that State, June 10th. 

James F. Crawley and John T. Gelman were 
arrested at Norfolk, Va., on the 16th, charged 
with the murder of a Mr. Turley, at Alexandria. 

Mr. J. B. Gough is lecturing on temperance in 
Kentucky. He is said to have obtained 6000 
signers to the pledge in Cincinnati. 

Since January 1, railway shares in England 
have risen 40 per cent., owing to the anticipated 
harvests of the World’s Fair. 

It was one of Mrs. Billington’s excellences 
that she never permitted herself to sing down 
those with whom she had to perform. 

The friends of John B. Gough, the temperance 
lecturer, at Toronto, are making preparations to 
send him to the World’s Fair. 

Geo. H. Boker, Esq., of Philadelphia, has pro- 
duced a new comedy, entitled “ The World a 
Mask.” It was brought out at the Walnut, and 
was highly suc > 

The U. S. steam frigate 
to go to the East Indies, as reported. The gov- 
ernment, it is said, intend to keep her at home, 
to watch the movements of the Cuba hunters. 

Dr. Thomas Fuller, of Exeter, N. H., has two 
ewes, each of which reared three white lambs 
last year, and this year they have three black 
ones. 

Russell Fellows, a convict in the Maine State 
Prison, attempted suicide last week. He is on- 
ly 18 years of age, and was sentenced for ten 
years. 

The Augusta, Ga., Chronicle of the 14th, an- 
ed all over rgia, upper ju 
Carolina, and Alabama. _ 

There are three brothers living in Greene, 
Me., whose united ages are 258 years. John 
Mower, aged 92, William Mower, 84, Ebenezer 
Mower, 82, and all three in tolerable health. 

N. P. Willis says an autograph is a lock of 
one’s mental and oink hair, given to be spec- 
ulated upon by diviners, who are by no means 
likely to be soothsayers. 

The Pensacola Gazette, of A 
the arrival off the Nav 
steamer Saranac. The 
daily expected. 

The cost of the fuel annually required in the 
United States for mechanical Re. manufactur- 
ing purposes—mainly for the generation of steam 
—cannot fall short of fifty millions of dollars. 

The essence of celery is said to be made by 
soaking for a fortnight half an ounce of the seed 
in a gill of brandy. A few drops will flavor a 


Susquehannah is not 


il 12, announces 
ard, of the U. 8. 
. 8. ship Albany was 


tureen of soup. 
A young woman, 17 years, daughter of 
Oliver C. er, was burnt to death at Palmyra, 


Me., by her clothes taking fire from a brand 
which she was carrying to the school house. 

China, properly so called, contains about 
three hundred and fifty of souls, and 
extends over 20 degrees of latitude, and 20 of 
longitude, or 400 square degrees. 

The population of Rome consists of 170,824 
inhabitants, including 34 prelates, 1240 clergy- 
men, 1829 regular ecclesiastics, 1467 cloistered 
nuns and 321 students for the priesthood. 

The editor of a Maine paper says that he 
has had a pair of boots given him which were so 
tight, that they came very near making him a 

niversalist, he received his 
as he went along. 

The Gore Bank agency at St. Thomas, Cana- 
da West, was broken into on the 13th uit, and, 
£1500 or £2000 stolen. Most of the money was 
serene bank bills—somé £50 in other 

ilis and gold. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


In Glasgow one-fourth the burials are at the 
public expense. 

A grand hawking club is to be established in 
London. 


M’lle Duprez has been eminently successful 
at the Italian Opera, London. 

In Ireland, $7,500,000 a year are expended to 
feed a starving population. 

In England the average x rates for ten 
years past has amounted to $30,000,000. 

In consequence of high prices, foreign coal is 
to be admitted at Palermo until the end of June 
free of duty. 

A machine has been invented in Birmingham 
which throws off daily twenty thousand enve- 
lopes, ready for use. 

The cholera has i made its appearance 
in India. It is feared that it may make another 
tour of the civilized world. 

The missionary elders of the Mormons write 
to their flocks, that they are making many con- 
verts in France, Italy and Switzerland. 


There are now in arms in Europe five hundred 
thousand men more than in the hottest part of 
the career of Napoleon. 


At the studio of Mr. James Wyatt, the life- 
sized equestrian statue of Prince Albert has just 
been completed for the great exhibition. 

The Fadrelaadent of Copenhagen states that 
next month a screw steamer will run regularly 
between that capital and London. 

The Russian army, which is disposable at any 
moment for active field service amounts to 
496,000 men, with 995 pieces of field ordnance. 

The splendid winter palace of the Sultan’s 
brother-in-law, Mehemet Ali Pacha, at Consten- 
tinople, has been consumed by fire. The loss is 
calculated at £150,000. 

Seven railway engines, four of which are Eng- 
lish, will compete on the Summering Mountain 
in the month of June for the prizes offered last 
year by the Austrian government. 

Advices from Geneva state that the govern- 
ment of the canton has refused to expel from its 
territory the seventeen French refugees as ordered 
by the federal government. 

Amongst the most remarkable productions 
from Birmingham, at the great exhibition, there 
will be a piece of iron wire, for the purposes of 
the electric telegraph, a mile long. 

Messrs. Buchler & a merchants and 
agents, failed at London onthe 4th. They dealt 
in coffee and other produce, and the loss it is 
believed will fall in Holland and Germany. 

The Russian journals announce a curious sale 
at auction. The village of Tulczyn, formerly 
the residence of a rich Polish family, was dis- 
posed of for 168,000 roubles. 


Sands of Gold. 
——Common sense is genius in its working 


dress. 

——He that changes often his trade, makes 
soup in a basket. 

——tThe best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. 
Quiet, and Dr. 

——It is surely very narrow policy that 
poses money to be the chiéf good. Pree 

——If Momus had made a window in my 
breast, I would have made a shutter to it.— 
Southey 


——A critic’s head should be wise enough to 
form a right judgment, and his heart free enough 
to pronounce it. 

——The seeds of love-can never grow but 
under the warm and genial influence of kind 
feelings and affectionate manners. 

There is only one objection to people who 
“ mean well,” and that is, they can never spare 
time to carry out their meaning. 

——The most benevolent intentions, and the 
most beneficent actions, often lose a great 
of their merit, if they are void of delicacy. 

——How humbling to human pride is the re- 
flection that man is the only species of the animal 
creation that wars upon its kind. 


—— Inquisitive people are the funnels of con- 
versation ; they do not take in anything for their 
own use, but merely to pass it to another. 

——Always be good natured, if you can; a 
few drops of oil will do more to start the most 
stabborn machinery than rivers of vinegar. 
and display proceed from. 

@ supposition of possessing something «better 
than the rest of the world possesses. 

——Cato said he had rather people would 
wonder why he had no statue erected to his 
memory,than that they should inquire why he had. 

——Things should not be done by halves ; if 
it be right, do it boldly; if it be wrong, leave it 
undone. Every day is a little life, and our whole 
life is but a day repeated—Bishop Hall. 

——Resentment is the very bane of society, 
smiting not only its object, but he who resents, 
whilst forgiveness is its inspiring cordial, the 
elixir of happiness to both alike. 

——The diseases of the body are better dis- 
covered when they increase ; but the diseases of 
the soul grow more obscure, and the most sick 
are the least sensible-—Seneca. 

——A cheerful face is nearly as good for an 
invalid as healthy weather. To make a sick man 
think he’s dying, all that’s necessary is to look 
half dead yourself. 


Joker's lio. 


A western editor says that an Irish bull is a 
male cow. 

To disperse a mob—mount a stump and give 
them good advice. 

The happiest man in the whole world is said 
to be a darkey at a dance. 

The attempt to light the Mammoth Cave with 
the Aurora Borealis has been abandoned. 

Why are fixed stars like pens, ink, and 3 
Because they are pro 

If a man reap “ whatsoever he soweth,” what 
a harvest of coats and breeches the tailors will 
have one of these days ! 

Many a young lady who objects to being 
kissed under the mistletoe, has no objection to 
be kissed under the rose. 

One of our city druggists advertises “extract 
of gals and chloroform,” as an infallible cure for 
the toothache. 

A man was heard to declare the other day, in 
a fit of ungovernable passion, “ that he felt like 
eating three biled aigs !” 

It is all moonshine about the Connecticut 
girls petitioning to Congress to have leap-year 
come “ considerable oftener.” 

An Irish cab-driver in his list of journey ex- 

mses, entered in the item of “refreshment for 

orses,” three pence worth of whip-cord. 

“ Let us brouse,” is what they say in New 
Orleans when they ask you to imbibe a julep, 
fragrant with mint and strawberries. 

Willis says the statue of the Greek Slave re- 
minds him of the attitude of a young lady, in 
the act of pulling the string of a shower bath. 

Dickens, in speaking of a friend, says he was 
so long in the legs, that he looked like the after- 
noon shadow of somebody else. 

A dandy once observed that he had put a plate 
of brass on his boots to keep him upright.— 
“Well balanced,” answered a bystander— 
“brass at both ends.” 


The editor of a paper in the interior of Penn- 
svlyania informs his s_bs.ribers that he wants 
wood, and will take all that may re offered! 
“ Where no wood is the fire goeth out.” 

Sir Walter Scott says that a professed wit is, 
of all earthly companions. the most intolerable. 
He is like a school-boy with his pocket full of 
crackers. 

A nervous gentleman, of our acquaintance, 
who is obliged to take narcotics, thinks that tak- 
ing paregoric at forty-seven is going back to first 
principles. 

A wag passing through one of the principal 
streets which was undergoing some improve- 
ments, remarked, “what a beautiful city Boston 
will be when they get it finished.” 

Why is an ill-made coach-wheel like a band 
of blackguards playing cards? Because it is 
com of a circle of fellows—very rough 
spoken—with a knave in the centre. 

A celebrated wit was asked why he did not 
marry a young lady to whom he was much 
attached. “I knowno reason,” replied he, “ ex- 
cept the great regard we have for each other.” 

Old Jim Buck owed a man of Newburyport 
for a mud scow. The creditor insisted on Jim’s 
giving his noté for the demand, which he finally 
oad and then said, “ Thank fortune; that debt’s 
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COMPANION. 


CHERRY AND FAIR STAR. 

No play has for many years been produced in 
this city that has proved so remarkably success- 
ful as the spectacle now performing at the Bos- 
ton Museum. One secret of its great success is 
‘the liberal manner in whichitis placed upon the 
boards, and the completeness of detail observed 
in every department of the piece. Our artist 
gives us here a scene from the play that all will 
recognize who have seen the piece, represent- 
ing Miss Philips as Cherry, and Miss Ganm as 
Fair Star, the two leading characters of the 
play. Both these young ladies have distin- 
guished themselves by the chaste and beautiful 
performance of their parts in this play, and par- 
ticularly Miss Phillips, who has given Hen 
of possessing vocal powers that can hardly 
excelled, if equalled by any native vocalist 
among us. We advise * Cherry” to cultivate 
the art that she already so sweetly illustrates. 
As to Fair Star (Miss Gann), she is an estab- 
lished favorite with a Boston audience, and her 
very modest and lady-like personation of char- 
acter has ever been the theme of admiration by 
the frequenters of the Museum. ‘Topeck (Mr. 
Warren) will be observed im the background, a 
gentleman who is unquestionably one of the best 
living comedians, and a most fixed favorite with 
the Bostonians. 

We might add, with propriety here, that the 
extraordinary musical talent displayed by Miss 
Phillips in the character she persomates in the 
play, has caused her friends to consider the idea 
of sending her to Europe, to perfect her natural 
talent as a vocalist; and it is already announced 
that she will leave us in a shert time, for this 


purpose. May her brightest hapes be fully 
realized. 


A piece that can draw crowded houses to wit- 
ness its representation for over fifty consecutive 
nights, must possess more than ordinary interest 
and merit. The truth is, as we have remarked 
in another place, the play is most perfectly pro- 
duced ; every artist cdnnected with this exten- 
sive establishment has seemed to do the very 
best in his power. Mr. Comer (Honest Tom 


Comer), the musical director, is a man of quiet 
pretensions, but of immense importance in the 
piece ; much of its secret charm lies in the power 
of harmony as arranged, directed and composed 
by him. The stage manager, Harry Smith, has 
his experienced eye on every part of the per- 
formance, and never fails to note and correct 
the least omission or personation that may be in 


CLOSING SCENE IN “THE CHILDREN OF CYPRUS.” 


WORCESTER GPEIRCE 


bad taste as connected with the spirit of the 
play. Altogether, Cherry and Fair Star is a 
superb spectacle, and has afforded, during the 
time of its representation at the Museum, a vast 
amount of pleasure to thousands upon thousands. 
The scene depicted by our artist is that of the 
closing one of the play, at the grand finale, 
when all the characters appear upon the stage, 


and the brilliant and glittering denonement 
takes place, when all the most effective ma- 
chinery of the establishment is combined, and all 
the glittering belongings of dresses, banners and 
costumes are united in the most artistie and 
striking manner, to produce a grand and gor-— 
geous tableaux, which, foreffect, has seldou been 
equalled on the stage. ~~ 
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